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A Perfect Christmas Gift For Your Doctor Friend 





Ross T. McIntire, Vice Admiral, Medical Corps, Surgeon General, U. S. Navy: “. . . your idea 
is an excellent one. ... You have produced a most presentable journal both from the profes- 
sional and technical viewpoints. Difficulties in language have made Soviet medical experiences 
available only infrequently, and then often in abstracted or popularized versions. The articles 
in your first number are engrossing and original. Let me compliment you again.” 
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Some Opinions of 
The American Review of Soviet Medicine 


“Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, renowned Johns Hopkins medical 
historian and editor of the AMERICAN REVIEW OF SOVIET 
Mepicing, has a fact-packed survey of 25 years of Russian 
health work.” 

“The American-Soviet Medical Society, headed by the 
distinguished Harvard physiologist, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, 
has for its purpose the interchange of medical information 
between the two great Allies, breaking the barriers of dis- 
tance and language. It has just issued the first number of 
its handsomely-printed journal, AMERIGAN REVIEW OF 
Soviet Mepicine, which is chockfull of interesting facts 
about recent advances in Russian medical science.” 

—ALBert Deutscn, in PM. 


“The American Review oF Soviet Mepicine .. . will not 
only succeed in strengthening the bonds of friendship and 
cultural understanding between our two great peoples but 
will add to the enlightenment of the entire world and will 
prove an important step in the mutual sharing of scientific 
achievements among nations, which will enrich the life of 
man after the plague of fascism has been cleansed from 
the earth.” —Viapimm V. LesepENKO, Representative of 

Russian Red Cross in the United States. 


“The American Review or’Soviet MEDICINE... will con- 
tain translations of important papers from the Russian, 
survey articles written by American experts on various 
aspects of Soviet medicine, news of current medical events 
in the U.S.S.R., reviews of Soviet medical books, and ab- 
stracts from Soviet medical periodicals. At a time when the 
Soviet Union is enduring magnificently and most valiantly 
the exacting strain of total war and when Soviet surgeons, 
meeting the exigencies of mobile combat, are confronted 
with unique situations, the Review will present a section on 
war medicine.”—WaLTer B. CANNON, Professor Emeritus 

of Physiology, Harvard University. 
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The 27th Anniversary of Our Soviet Ally 


HE whole world joins the Soviet people in celebrat- 

ing the twenty-seventh anniversary of the great Rus- 
sian Revolution. Never was it so crystal clear as today 
what that event has meant not only to the Soviet people 
themselves but to all who love freedom. 

On another page Howard Fast has put in burning 
words the gratitude that fills the hearts of all Americans 
when we think of what we owe the Soviet people. Former 
Ambassador Davies expresses what high hopes the future 
holds for us if we continue the road of cooperation with 
the Soviet Union so nobly begun by our great President— 
how black the prospect for the world in any other case. 

American boys who fight so bravely on the approaches 
to Germany and on German soil itself today, know that 
however difficult their task, victory is near today because 
for three long years the Red armies on the 2,000-mile 
Eastern Front have been steadily crushing German mil- 
itary power. 

In this time of celebration of their own great anniver- 
sary, of the clearing of their land of the invader and of 
approaching victory for all the United Nations, the Soviet 
people are justly proud of their record. But as they count 
their own achievements and gird themselves for greater 
work and greater sacrifices, to get on quickly with the 
winning of the war that they and the people everywhere 
may bind their wounds and start the great work of peace- 
time building—there is evident a great surge of apprecia- 
tion for all that the other Aliies have contributed toward 
victory. Never was there such an intense feeling of com- 
radeship and unity with all their Allies as is today appar- 
ent among the Soviet people. 

Ilya Ehrenburg expressed this feeling recently: 


During the war we have learned to feel still more acutely 
our kinship with other peoples. Ill-wishers vainly try to 
portray us as selfish isolationists. If is in hardship and 
sorrow, not at banquets that people get to know each other. 

There was a London for the Soviet people before the war, 
an enormous town with fogs and parks, lights in Picadilly, 
Dickensian slums and colonial goods for sale. But in the 
black winter when bombs fell on London the soul of this 
city was revealed to us. 

We understood British steadfastness, we understood why 
during an air raid the Englishman gets on a bus without 
pushing, why he stood by his comrade during the Dunkirk 
catastrophe. We are glad that London is free of the flying 
bombs and that the British are liberating Belgium. 

Tribute goes to the Americans as well—they have done a 
fine job. It is good that they have stepped on German soil. 
Our affinity with America has been pointed out more than 
once. It is youth that brings us together, the vastness of our 
fields and of our dreams,... 


. And at the current Moscow conference between Church- 
ill and Stalin, and their staffs, itself emphasizing the 
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cordiality of Anglo-Soviet relations, Marshal Stalin has 
repeatedly stressed his admiration of America. At an un- 
precedented appéarance at a dinner in the British Embassy 
in Moscow, Stalin declared that without American help 
the whole trend of the war might have been different. He 
said that while Britain and Russia had played important 
roles in the conflict, the stupendous production and organiz- 
ing ability of the United States had turned the scales. 

And so in this spirit of mutual confidence and growing 
friendship, the American people are rejoicing with the 
Soviet people in the skills they have learned, in days of 
peace and in days of war, in the wisdom of their planning 
system, in the dignity and joy with which they have 
invested labor, in the richness of the people’s culture they 
are creating—because with these gifts they can build again 
—and quickly—and better—all that Hitler has destroyed. 

Above all we rejoice in the warm friendship that unites 
all the Soviet peoples in one great family of nations, the 
true equality that exists among all these nations, large and 
small, and among the many peoples within them, dark- 
skinned or fair, Jew or Christian or Mohammedan—none 
lower than any other, none better than any other, but all 
of each other, bound together as in Walt Whitman’s 
dream— 


I dream’d in a dream, I saw a city invincible to the attacks 

of the rest of the earth; 

I dream’d that was the new City of Friends; 

Nothing was greater there than the quality of robust love— 

it led all the rest; 

It was seen every hour in the actions of the men of that city 

And in their looks and words. 

Yes—Walt Whitman’s dream has taken substance in 
the great Soviet land which through the friendship and the 
unity of its peoples has indeed been invincible to all attacks. 
And Walt Whitman’s dream can take shape for the whole 
world. 


The Meaning of Dumbarton Oaks 
HAT is the meaning of Dumbarton Oaks. There for 


the first time, the great nations of the world on whom 
the peace and friendship of all nations depends, have out- 
lined a workable plan for continuing cooperation among 
all freedom-loving peoples, a plan to live together in a 
peace that will endure for many generations. 

The international organization projected at Dumbarton 
Oaks sets forth as its primary purpose the maintenance of 
international peace and security through effective collective 
measures for the prevention of threats to the peace, and 
for the suppression of acts of aggression. It is based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
states, who will be organized into a General Assembly, 
open to membership of all such states. Primary respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of peace will be vested in a 
Security Council, whose permanent members will be the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, China and 
“in due course” France, while six other states, in rotation, 
will occupy the non-permanent seats. 

There will be much discussion in the months to come 
of the detailed provisions of this charter of peace and free- 
dom, the international court of justice it proposes, the 
economic and social council which will develop special 
types of international cooperation to buttress the main pur- 
poses of the plan. Complete agreement has not been reached 
on every detail and further differences will indubitably 
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arise in the future discussions. The important thing is that 
these great beginnings have been made in the midst of the 
war, and that the great coalition that the war has brought 
into being is to be continued without interruption. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has summed up the essential meaning of 
the proposals in these words: 


This time we have been determined first to defeat the 
enemy, assure that he shall never again be in a position to 
plunge the world into war and then to so organize the 
peace-loving nations that they may, through unity of desire, 
unity of will and unity of strength, be in a position to assure 
that no other would-be aggressor or conqueror shall even 
get started. ... The task of planning the great design of 
security and peace has been well begun. It now remains for 
the nations to complete the structure in a spirit of construc- 
tive purpose and mutual confidence. : 

This is a task that is close to the President’s heart, 
because he is one of those who has dreamed the Whitman 
dream of a new world of friends. 


Wendell Willkie’s One World 
ENDELL WILLKIE too had this dream, and he 


too knew what was needed to give it substance. He 
knew that first and foremost there must ‘be the closest pos- 
sible relations between our country, Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union and China. “You can’t be wrong about this 
issue and right about any other,” he told his friends. “If 
a man is not deep in his belly, in favor of this, it doesn’t 
matter what else he is.” 

Wendell Willkie believed in One World for all, large 
and small, but he knew that the small depended on the 
large for their security. We will miss Wendell Willkie. 
We needed his help in building that One World. But the 
memory of his high hopes for his fellow men and his 
courage and his great fighting spirit, his willingness to 
sacrifice his chance for the highest office in our land rather 
than compromise his principles—these remain to inspire us. 
It is not belittling the greatness of Wendell Willkie to 
say that he came late to a point of view already long held 
by the man who today guides the destinies of our country. 
It is the more credit to him, that not having fully under- 
stood before the meaning of world relations, his mind so 
quickly reached out to encompass the new horizons that 
met his vision when he visited the USSR, China and India. 

He will be missed not because his death means the end 
of his viewpoint in our national life, but because he repre- 
sented the kind of leadership which seemed to offer the 
only hope of unity behind the great non-partisan inter- 
national issues vital to all our people. And already voices 
are being heard such as that of Senator Ball that show 
his leadership has taken root, and which give us hope that 
in the sad event of a Dewey victory there may be sufficient 
strength in that section of the Republican Party that sup- 
ported Wendell Willkie to fight to prevent the scrapping 
of the Roosevelt international policies. 


Dubious Campaigning 


HE campaign methods of Governor Dewey and his 
advisers and backers are not such as to inspire great 
confidence that such a fight could succeed. Mr. Dewey 
pretends acceptance of the Dumbarton Oaks program, and 


An announcement of November celebrations under the aus- 


pices of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
will be found on page 29. ‘ 
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even tries to take credit for it. But John Foster Dulles, his 
foreign policy adviser and candidate for Secretary of State, 
reveals his fundamental disagreement with its whole basis 
and his own lack of faith in the people, by stating that 
he does not favor use of force until an “alert and enlight- 
ened public opinion exists,” which sounds dangerously like 
the old Hoover “cooling off period” which would in effect 
torpedo the whole program. And in saying that Roosevelt 
must not.be reelected because he would not have the sup- 
port of Republican Senators in carrying out his interna- 
tional program, he makes hash of all Dewey’s campaign 
professions about Republican foreign policy. 

Most revealing of all is the speakers’ booklet issued by 
the Republican National Committee which, quoting 
copiously from Bullitt’s Life article calling for war against 
the Soviet Union, commends to all speakers with approval 
the Bullitt statement that the cardinal error of our admin- 
istration’s foreign policy was failure to exact a promise 
from the Soviet Government respecting the independence 
of European States. 


The USSR and the Small Nations 


OTHING more greatly endangers the chances of 

future international cooperation and peace than the 
present chorus of protest about the pretended violations of 
the rights of small nations raised against: all the great 
powers, but especially against the Soviet Union. No one 
is naive enough to believe that all at once complete justice 
will be secured by all the small nations just on the basis 
of agreement among the Big Three. But without that 
agreement there will be no security for any nations, and 
with it, a great leap forward will have been made—for 
agreement among all the world’s most powerful nations 
has never before existed in history, and nothing can be a 
surer guarantee of peace. 

It is important for us to remember that national equality 
and the right of self-determination, of political independ- 
ence for all nations, are guiding principles of Soviet policy 
and always have been. They do not believe that there are 
any nations which have superior rights over other nations 
by virtue of either race or stage of development, but that 
all peoples have equal capacities for growth and develop- 
ment providing the necessary economic basis exists. In 
their own national policy as applied within the Soviet fam- 
ily of nations, the right of self-determination, including 
the right of secession, has been scrupulously adhered to. 

As the Red Army enters territory of other states in pur- 
suit of Hitler’s armies, the Soviet Union makes clear that 
she has no territorial designs on any other country, and 
no intention of interfering with their social systems. 

So, everywhere, Soviet aims are the same. Defeat of 
the enemy and punishment of the war criminals; driving 
all fascist elements from power and releasing the people’s 
forces to manage their own affairs; economic help to the 
liberated nations; and, in the course of the war itself, the 
organization of a permanent world security organization. 

It holds these aims in cooperation with its allies, and 
it is realizing those aims in coordination with its allies. 

The Soviet Union is going our way. The important 
thing is that we should continue on the path along which 
our President is guiding us, the path of Teheran, Bretton 
Woods and Dumbarton Oaks. 


Jessica SMITH 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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Together 


With Our 
Soviet 
Allies 


By HOWARD FAST 


Colonels Barton and Rice, commanders of bomber groups, chat with Red Army officers at an 





American air base in the Soviet Union. The Russian girl in the center, is an interpreter. 


HERE is no formal way of tribute to the Soviet 

Union. As simply as it may be said, we live and eat 
and drink and go about our work because there is a Red 
Army. 

There was a time—and not so long ago—when all things 
seemed to pause, when the unfolding pattern of history 
paused and only darkness Tay ahead. All that had been 
before, all the bitter and tragic struggles of man out of the 
slime and toward the light, all of that was apparently for 
noend. All of that was finished. All that we called civiliza- 
tion, the beauty we had made, the structures of stone and 
steel, the factories that made life easier and better, the 
books, the paintings, the dreams too, the philosophies we 
had sought so gropingly and fashioned into paths out of 
ignorance, the goodness of God that we had found for 
ourselves, the homes we had made and the futures we had 
planned—all of that was as nothing and doomed. A malig- 
nent and embodied evil, an essence of evil so vile that it 
defied our comprehension, had arisen; and that evil, which 
calls itself fascism, was triumphant. 

The world was divided, evil was pitted against good, 
and as most men saw it then, evil had triumphed. 

That was when a deed was done outside of Moscow. 

On the road to Smolensk, mankind was saved and re- 
deemed; and though what we call civilization should go 
on for a hundred thousand years, until men are like Gods, 
that will not be forgotten. 


I don’t know how I, or any American, or any man in 
all the many countries of this earth, can pay tribute to 
the Soviet Union. As a writer, I have tried to learn to 
say things, to put them down with words; but this can 
hardly be said. 

There is a better tribute to our Russian allies than 
words. There is the clean fresh air we breath as free men; 
there is the sunlight, streaming down on our old flag. 
There are our children, alive, not dead, nourished, not 
starving. There are our factories, the free men who go to 
work in them, our fields and the free men who plough and 
reap them. There are our soldiers, who fight in no lost 


cause but in the proudest alliance this world has ever 
known 
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That is tribute, and better than words. 

There are the numberless and nameless among us who 
would have been dead, but are alive because there was a 
Soviet Union. That too is a better tribute than words. 

And there is greeting to our Soviet allies. Recently, we 
took out of safekeeping and put back into the light, where 
all could see it, a scroll of paper. And on that scroll, it 
said: 

“We hold these truths to be self evident: that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. . . .” 

There is greeting to our Soviet allies. 


This friendship, this deep understanding, and this great 
good will that we have come to have toward our Soviet 
allies—this is no thing of the moment. We have been 
brothers on the edge of darkness, and we will not lightly 
toss away our brotherhood. It is compounded of too many 
good things, of too much hope and promise to be lightly 
tossed away. 

We are too much alike ever to be turned against each 
other, now that we have come to know each other. There 
are too many hopes and aspirations that bind us together. 
It is no accident that we made a pledge to each other and 
fought the same enemy, nor is it curious that when Rus- 
sian and American soldiers meet their hands find an instant 
and warm response. If we understand Stalingrad, it is 
because we would have bled out our lives in the same way 
on the edge of Detroit, and we know it was only because 
there was a Stalingrad that the thunder of guns was not 
heard in Detroit. 

The only jealousy between us now is the jealousy of two 
great peoples who will build what is good. To both na- 
tions, there is nothing that is impossible; and if we work 
together and with understanding, all things will be possible 
to us. 

Together, with our allies, we fought the greatest people’s 
war this world has known. Together, with our allies, we 
preserved civilization. We will move forward together into 
a time of peace, a time when nothing will be impossible 
to us. 


If humanity is to know stable peace Hitler’s weapon, the “Bolshevik 
Bogey,” must not work again, writes our former Ambassador to Russia. 


HE future of humanity for a long 
time to come is hanging in the 
balance during these days we are living 
through. The decisions now being 
made and the actions now undertaken 
will determine whether our children 
and grandchildren are to live free, 
happy and peaceful lives or whether, 
like the people of this generation, they 
are to be sacrificed in another holo- 
caust of blood-letting and mass murder. 
Never were the forces of good and 
evil more clearly defined than in the 
nations lined up against each other 
today. In the camp of the enemy are 
the forces that would drive humanity 
backward to barbarism. They are the 
forces of unholy greed, of unbridled 
aggression, of the most extreme form 
of racism and of unlimited lust for 
power in its most ugly and brutal form 
—that which rests on enslavement and 
murder. In our camp are the forces 
of an altruistic democracy, driving for- 
ward to the fulfillment of the aspira- 
tions and dreams of man for a better 
and nobler civilization and culture. 
On the battlefield, our enemies are 
going down to defeat. The war in 
Europe is almost won. The war in the 
Pacific cannot stretch out too long once 
the axis from which Japan derived its 
power has been demolished. Days of 
hard fighting and heavy sacrifices still 
lie ahead. But there is no question of 
the victory of the forces of democracy. 
Now there confronts us. another 
struggle, one that is equally perilous. 
It is imperative that the forces of prog- 
ress triumph there as on the battle- 
fields. 
To establish the kind of world so 


“IT MUST NOT WORK AGAIN” 


many millions have died to bring about, 
we must maintain the initiative. We 
must destroy the secret weapons of 
prejudice and suspicion, fomented by 
the enemy, and drive them out of our 
public opinion. If this war is not to 
have been fought vainly, we must 
maintain the solidarity of the peace- 
loving nations and particularly of those 
whose power saved the world. 

In unity only is there strength. Un- 
less the peace-loving nations hang to- 
gether, they will each be destroyed or 
destroy themselves. 

Already there are evident, even 
among some of those professing desire 
to win the peace, ill-advised activities 
which threaten that énterprise. The 
enemy frankly seeks to divide our coun- 
cils. There is no question on which 
side the men of good will must take 
their stand. To insure as decisive a 
victory in this struggle as on the battle- 
fields, all of our strength and all our 
intelligence will be required. For the 
old enemy, even in defeat, and others 
now in disguise, will find new ways of 
trying to achieve their evil purposes. 
They will appear in many guises. All 
the old tricks and many new ones will 
be employed. Those who profess to 
be on our side, but who, for reasons 
of ignorance or malicious intent, seek 
to divide our unity, constitute the great- 
est threat. 

The belief of certain vanished lead- 
ers that Hitler was really on their side, 
or at least could be useful to their side, 
undoubtedly led to this second world 
war. Early misunderstandings, dif- 
ferences between the Soviet Union and 
the Western democracies, were seized 









By JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


upon by Hitler to divide the unity of 
those he set out to conquer. He con- 
jured up the “Bogey of Bolshevism”’ to 
“divide and conquer.” It worked 
once. It must not work again. 

Division in the Allied camp was 
what made it possible for Hitler to 
plunge the world into war. Had it 
persisted, he would have won. The 
ending of that division alone is what 
is defeating him. If we value our fu- 
ture peace, we must never permit that 
division to occur again. And the old 
“Bogey of Bolshevism” is again being 
trotted out, in the face of the certain 
fact, that if those fomenting that fear 
and hostility succeed in their pupose, 
there will be no peace either in Europe 
or on the earth. 

It is fortunate that at the helm of 
our nation is President Roosevelt. He 
is completely dedicated to the idea of 
international cooperation for peace. 
We are fortunate, too, that Great Brit- 
aim and Soviet Russia are headed by 
such leaders as Prime Minister Church- 
ill and Marshal Stalin, who are pa- 
tient, wise, forbearing and stalwart in 
the resolution to preserve that confi- 
dence and friendship which battle ce- 
mented to win the emerging battle 
against world anarchy and murder. 

The agreement of these three pow- 
erful nations must be the core of any 
future world organization. The foun- 


United Nations representatives signing the 
armistice agreement with Romania. Left to 
right: Romanian delegates Patrascanu, Dama- 
ceanu and Popp, the American delegate Mr. 
Harriman, the British delegate Mr. Kerr, and 
the Soviet delegates, Maisky, Molotov, Vi- 
nogradov, Bogdenko, Podserov, Vyshinsky and 
Pavlov. Marshal Malinovsky is signing. 








dation for that organization was laid 
in the concord of Teheran. The in- 
clusion of China in the Four-Power 
declaration at Moscow was evidence 
of the mutuality of our global inter- 
ests. Since Moscow and ‘Teheran, 
succeeding international conferences on 
food production, on monetary prob- 
lems, rehabilitation and relief, all indi- 
cate cooperation of a practical charac- 
ter. At Dumbarton Oaks important 
groundwork was done on the actual 
structure of collective security. It is a 
healthy sign that there was not com- 
plete agreement all at once on every 
aspect of the proposed agreement. It 
discloses good faith and an intention 
to work out a practical agreement 
which will endure. That all three 
nations accepted certain basic princi- 
ples and actually started to work on 
their realization even before the end 
of the war, indicates good staff work 
for the coming battle for the Peace. 

In speaking of the whole recent com- 
plex of military and political events in 
his speech on September 28, Prime 
Minister Churchill said: 


Never was the alliance against Ger- 
many of the three great powers more 
close or more effective. Divergencies 
of views and interests there must nec- 
essarily be, but at no time have these 
been allowed to affect in any way the 
majestic march of events in accordance 
with the agreements of Teheran. 

He also suggested that military 
events in the USSR might soon reach 
a point where Premier Stalin would be 
free for another three power conference 
to carry further the decisions of Te- 
heran. 

These are also all great and hopeful 
signs. The fact that we are well em- 
barked on these plans before the end 
of the war, and that the great powers 
are in substantial agreement on them, 
makes it possible for us to hope at 
last for the realization of the high and 
noble purpose of Woodrow Wilson. 
America’s participation in the common 
enterprise twenty-five years ago, was 
blocked by a little group of willful men. 
There is reason to believe that this 
danger is less now. ‘Then, too, there 
was the long exclusion of the Soviet 
Union from the world’s councils. With 
these two great powers included, there 
is greater probability of effectiveness 
and permanence in a plan which can 
be agreed upon. 

If we stop to consider it, every 
thoughtful person must know now that 
however different our systems, our two 
countries can and must live together 
peacefully in the same world. More 
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than that, both must cooperate for 
mutual advantage and for the security 
of all nations, unless anarchy is to ob- 
tain in the world. Whatever we think 
about their internal system, everyone 
must realize that the Soviet Union 
belongs in our camp, the camp of peace 
and progress. If we do not accept these 
fundamental facts, there is no use talk- 
ing about future peace at all. It is the 
height of bad judgment, on the record, 
to arrive at any other conclusion than 
that fairness and self-interest of both 
demands that the benefit of any possi- 
ble doubt must and should be given to 
each by the other, until it is clearly 
demonstrated that such confidence is 
not justified. 

And yet, in spite of all the blood 
that has been shed to teach us this les- 
son, there are still some among us who 
have not learned it, who even now are 
trying to divide us by bringing out the 
same old “Bolshevik Bogey” whose 
black whiskers have now grown very, 
very gray. We are told again the old 
story that the Soviets are going to com- 
munize all Europe. Or, from those who 
realize that this bogey is really too 
hoary and moth eaten to be very fright- 
ening any more, we have it in another 
form. It is cast in the role of alleged 
“power politics” played on a mightier 
scale than ever by a country swollen 
and vainglorious from its military vic- 
tories. Sometimes, by way of vari- 
ation, the bogey is dressed up as the 
British Empire. Or, again, as a knight 
in shining armor, protecting the small 
nations. 

I am convinced that the Soviet Union 


Former Ambassador Davies and Premier Stalin on Davies’ last visit to Moscow. 
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does not intend either to extend its 
domination or its ideology beyond its 
own borders and is sincerely devoted to 
the establishment of a decent world 
through cooperation with democratic 
nations and free peoples, for many rea- 
sons. In the first place, Marshal Stalin 
and his government have given their 
word publicly and formally to that 
effect, and their word is good. That 
has been demonstrated again and again. 
Marshal Stalin has repeatedly stated 
his purpose of concentrating on inter- 
nal construction in Russia and peace is 
necessary for that. The Soviet Union 
has suffered such immeasurable losses 
in human life and treasure and the un- 
speakable devastation visited on their 
country, as I saw it myself, makes it 
unthinkable that they would have the 
resources to spend on any such program 
or would dream of entering upon a new 
period of wars which such a policy 
would make inevitable. 

The detailed story of Soviet policies 
with relation to each of the small Euro- 
pean countries is to be found in a care- 
ful reading of the daily newspapers. 
It is already established to the satis- 
faction of many disinterested observers 
that nowhere is the Soviet Union at- 
tempting to communize other coun- 
tries. Where there has been inter- 
ference in internal affairs it has been 
that which has been carried on in co- 
operation with the other allies for the 
immediate purpose of the military de- 
feat of fascism and the elimination from 
power of those elements within dif- 
ferent countries who serve the enemy. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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HE November holidays find the 

Soviet people in the midst of a 
widespread campaign to raise produc- 
tion and increase efficiency in industry 
and farming. Hundreds of thousands, 
even millions, of war weary Soviet citi- 
zens have been stimulated by Socialist 
competitions to a final effort to swell 
the nation’s strength by extra produc- 
tion, .in honor of the revolutionary 
holidays. . The Soviet workers and 
farmers have always celebrated this day 
by new advances and increased produc- 
tion; but never was there such a drive 
as now. 

This Soviet campaign by no means 
assumes victory already in the bag. It 
is strictly to speed on the victory 
which, in the Soviet view, is not yet 
won. A military decision might con- 
ceivably be lost by carelessness or 
over-confidence. The time, the cost, 
the conditions of victory—all still un- 
determined—are the most important 
factors deciding all post-war plans. 

In early September the Stalin auto- 
works in Moscow launched a challenge 
to all industrial workers to increase 
productive aid for the front. This was 
followed in early October by similar 
challenges to the farmers from the 
Kalinin collective farm in the Saratov 
district. “Thereafter, every day the 
Moscow press devoted columns to 
pledges and records from different fac- 
tories, mines and farms. 

“Victory is at hand. But victory 
won't come of itself. Victory must be 
won by harsh battle at the front and 
by self-sacrificing work at the rear.” 

These were the words of the chal- 
lenge. The effort aroused by this 
challenge is the more remarkable when 
one understands the conditions of de- 
privation under which, today, Soviet 
civilians work and live. 

Let us take a brief glance at some 
of the things that especially impressed 
me during four months here. Stop- 
ping over at Novosibirsk I saw a tre- 
mendous new industrial city that had 
risen on the other side of the river 
during the war. The workers proudly 
pointed out the giant factories some of 
which produced more of a certain war 
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necessity than all Tsarist Russia. But . 


The Soviets Celebrate with Work 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


The most intensive competition for increased production in Soviet history 
marks the preparations for this victory year’s November celebrations 


these workers are still living, for the 
third year, in dugouts or in crowded 
barracks. 

They hadn’t the time, the strength 
or the materials to build homes for 
themselves; they have devoted all their 
working hours and strength to helping 
the front. 

From my Moscow window I see 
hundreds of Moscow people trudging 
in the rain in leaking shoes, for most 
civilian shoes are leaky. A woman 
friend on a responsible job wears shoes 
whose uppers are mended with a half 
dozen black oilcloth patches. My sec- 
retary’s shoes are half-soled with a 
piece of wood. My sister-in-law’s 
family of five girls and two women— 
two men were killed at the front— 
possesses one good pair of shoes, new 
and unleaking, which all five women 
use in emergencies. Despite these dis- 
abilities, which certainly make walk- 
ing no pleasure, my Moscow friends 
walk considerable distances daily, 
through every kind of weather, and 














Above: The first 
train from Mos- 
cow afrives” in 
Orel on the re- 
built railroad. In 
the background 
are the ruins of 
the station 
wrecked by the 
Germans in their 
retreat. 








Below: The Don- 
bass region, 
great coal and 
steel producing 
center, was 
brought back in 
production with 
phenomenal 
speed. Workers 
clearing yard at 
the Kochegarka 
mine in the lib- 
erated Donbass 
city of Gorlovka. 




























work ungrudgingly ten to 
hours a day. 

My eleven-year-old niece Lallia en- 
tered the fifth grade this autumn. She 
is a fun-loving little devil but very 
proud of her high marks in school, 
After a month’s hunt she secured three 
text books of the eight she needs. So 
this eleven-year-old devised an elabo- 
rate system of text-book trading with 
her classmates. Monday she rushes to 
Anya’s, where she lends an arithmetic 
and borrows a grammar. “Tuesday she 
hastens to Lida’s, where she exchanges 
a history for a geography. 

Since school began this fun-loving kid 
hasn’t spent an hour in play. Sundays 
she is busy digging potatoes like all 
Muscovites. However, today’s rainy 


twelve 


Sunday prevents potato-digging so 
Lallia is at last playing games. But the 
games are indoors for Lallia’s shoes 
also leak. 

Shoes and text books are only two 
examples. Every civilian commodity— 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Art for the 
People 


By ELLA WINTER 


War has made Soviet culture 

more than ever before an expres- 

sion of the people and a source 
of their strength 


HEN you speak of theatrical life, 

art life, or musical life in the 
Soviet Union, your mental picture is 
not of Broadway, or the galleries of 
Fifty-seventh Street in New York or 
Carnegie Hall. It is rather of myriad 
soldiers standing in the rain to hear 
“front brigades,” in vaudeville skits or 
their own amateur theatricals. You 
think of hundreds and thousands of 
simple people standing, for their en- 
tertainment, in tents and sheds. And 
you think of the thousands who crowd 
to the railroad siding when a “culture” 
train arrives to see movies, or listen to 
concerts, or watch ballet dancing, either 
in the train itself or in the round house 
where they lay down a piece of carpet 
for a stage, 

You think primarily of the audi- 
ence, for it is the audience that this 
country concentrates on. Over thou- 
sands of square miles, where the Ger- 
mans killed the artists and burned the 
theaters, people have been deprived not 
only of plays, concerts and movies; for 
three years they have not heard their 
own songs nor seen their own dances 
nor any expression of the spirit of their 
people. It was this spirit that the 
Nazis feared—for it gave the Rus- 
sians the power to defend their coun- 
try with. such courage and self sac- 
rifice. 

One doesn’t look today for the ex- 
perimental in art and architecture such 
as marked the earlier days. This is 
not the period for it, or for any art to 
please the palate of a few. Art and 
culture today “must feed and nourish 
the millions, must give them visible 
and concrete as well as symbolic proof 
of the national roots that made them 
able to resist the foe in his strongest 
days as no other nation could.” 

This is the explanation given me by 
different workers in cultural fields—by 
Konov, who publishes children’s books, 
by S. Marshak, the gifted poet, play- 
wright and children’s writer, by Muk- 
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Left to right: 


A "front brigade" of the Moscow Red Army Theater whose units have given 
more than 3,000 performances like this, in the fighting zones. 





A scene from the famous 


“Swan Lake” ballet 


hina, the noted sculptor whose statues 
have twice won her Stalin awards and 
adorned the Paris and New York 
World’s Fairs. 

It explains the tremendous emphasis 
on folk dancing, folk songs and the re- 
turn to the classic movies, music and 
theater. 

What plays are being performed in 
this new winter season of 1944, the 
year of historic victories? There is 
Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina on the Mos- 
cow Art Theater stage, three Chekhov 
plays, The Seagull, the Three Sisters 
and the Cherry Orchard, three come- 
dies of Ostrovsky who died sixty 
years ago. Gorky’s The Lower Depths, 
Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, Turge- 
nev’s A Month in the Country, Push- 
kin’s Last Days can be seen today. And 
of foreign plays? All classics. Bal- 
zac’s Stepmother, Goldsmith’s She 
Stoops to Conquer, Sheridan’s School 
for Scandal, Dickens, Shakespeare, and 
the Italian comedies of Goldoni. The 
operas are also the old _ favorites, 
Chaikovsky’s and Pushkin’s Eugene 
Onyegin—which I saw last night mag- 
nificently staged and sung and from 
which the audience couldn’t tear itself 
away—Prince Igor, Tosca, The Bar- 
ber of Seville, William Tell. The bal- 
lets are Giselle, a hundred years old, 
Swan Lake, The Fountain of Bakh- 
chisarai, The Tsar Sultan. 

And when new plays are written 
they are about historical characters as 
often as not—Alexei Tolstoy’s two, 
just finished, on Ivan the Terrible, of 
which Eisenstein has been making a 
film over the last five years. Another 
play and movie directed by Pudovkin 
are on Admiral Nakhimov, who won 


naval battles under Catherine the 
Great, and Ivan Nikulin, Russian 
sailor. Much of this history is new 


to the Russians also for 1 have asked 
many about these characters and few 
can tell you. 

There is a spate of plays about the 
war—Vishnevsky’s At the Walls of 
Leningrad, which is the hit of the The- 
ater of the Baltic Fleet and other the- 
aters throughout the country. Simon- 
ov’s The Russian People, Leonov’s 
The Invasion, Korneichuk’s Front, 
Chipurin’s Stalingraders. They are not 
great plays, as most war plays are not, 
during a war, but people flock to all 
of them. Vishnevsky is a sailor as well 
as a playwright and his whole family 
were in the fighting at the Leningrad 
front—his wife and two sons. Simon- 
ov’s Days and Nights is being made 
into a movie and Mosfilm is screening 
several other modern war pictures— 
Michael Romm’s Alan Number 217, 
Pyrev and Gusev’s After the War at 
Six O’Clock. The new film, Zoya, 
just out on Moscow screens, drama- 
tizes the life and terrible death of Zoya 
Kosmodemianskaya, and is played by a 
new young actress Vodianitskaya, of 
whom more will be heard. Though 
good, it is too patterned for my taste, 
but young people leave it weeping. 

The music of Chaikovsky, Glinka, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Prokofieff sus- 
tains ballets and opera; and the Slav 
composers other than the Russians, 
Smetana, Dvorak, Monyushko, Szy- 
manowsky provide most of the cham- 
ber music. The contemporary Russian 
composers, Shebalin, Shostakovich, 
Miaskovsky, and Khachaturian, the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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America, Great Britain and Russia 






By D.N. PRITT, K.C., M. P. 


A noted English publicist writes on the needs and 
problems in Anglo-American-Soviet relations. 


N the twenty-seventh anniversary 

of the Russian Socialist Revolu- 
tion, the destruction of Nazi power is 
a certainty. Our comrades in the Soviet 
Union will, on that great day, celebrate 
one more year of immense service to 
humanity (at tragic cost in lives and 
material). They indeed can look for- 
ward to the future with the know- 
ledge that the worst is over. 

But there are clouds of uncertainty 
for them and even more for us, the 
two great English-speaking powers. 
Will we be able to cooperate in facing 
the problems of peacemaking and peace- 
keeping as well as we have in the long 
run cooperated over those of war? 
There is no more fateful question for 
humanity than this. 

A good basis has been laid. The Te- 
heran concord following on earlier 
agreements, gives a clear vision of the 
three greatest powers in the world de- 
termined to build up together, in co- 
operation with all other freedom-loving 
nations, a new world system. Under 
the system that they envisage, innumer- 
able problems of the future—frontiers, 
communications, trade, supplies, mar- 
kets, resistance to aggression, high 
standards of living, development of 
hitherto backward countries and many 
others will be faced, studied and 
solved cooperatively, not haggled over 
in old-fashioned selfish bargaining, 
with remnants of Nazi Germany look- 
ing on to see if they can snatch from 
the victors’ quarrels some hope of their 
own revival or sow somewhere the 
tares of future war. 

Yes, on paper all is well; and it need 
not be so only on paper; for to make a 
reality of it requires no more than that 
the mass of people in our countries 
shall understand what is involved and 
work for the fulfillment of these gov- 
ernment declarations. We must nev- 
er torget that to make Teheran a 
reality and keep it so, is a matter not 
of passive waiting but of incessant and 
resourceful battle against the many 
powerful elements in America and 
Britain who in their hostility to the 
Soviet Union are determined to destroy 


Teheran and everything it involves, no 


matter what the cost. 
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If these elements were to have their 
way then, however complete the de- 
struction of Nazi power, the peace 
would be ruined by a series of struggles 
for markets which would resemble the 
struggles of 1919 onwards, would have 
indeed no point of difference from 
them, except that this time the socialist 
state is not a weak and struggling re- 
public holding its own against a sea of 
invaders, but one of the most powerful 
and far-seeing of the great states and 
loved by the masses everywhere. Such 
a state of course can and will at the 
very least exercise a very powerful in- 
fluence—direct or indirect—on the 
conduct of every other state and on the 
solution of every problem; but the 
world needs more than that. What it 
needs, what we must work for, is firm 
establishment of a real system not of 
conflict but of cooperation, whereunder 
the solution of all major problems and 
reconciliation of all great divergent in- 
terests, is the joint task first of the 
three powers and ultimately of some 
coordinated organization of all free- 
dom-loving nations. 

So we must view the immediate fu- 
ture as a fight against the forces of 
reaction in our two countries to estab- 
lish, protect and develop a great popu- 
lar basis for, and a governmental ac- 
ceptance and implementation of, deep 
and genuine Anglo-American-Soviet 
friendship. This implies of course no 
sort of divergence or rivalry between 
the two English-speaking countries but, 
on the contrary, one more field in 
which our interests are in ‘the main 
harmonious and always, at the least, 
reconcilable. We shall be better friends 
together if we are better friends with 
the USSR. 

What, concretely, are the anti-Soviet 
forces that we have to fight? We are 
conscious enough of them. They are 
much the same in our two countries. 
They are, not the whole of big capital 
but that reactionary section which has 
always most ruthlessly preferred the 
maintenance of its financial and indus- 
trial power to the interests of the rest 
of the nation. In their fight to protect 
themselves and their power it was inevi- 
table that, from 1917 onwards, they 





should seek to destroy the new Soviet 
State, for its success menaced their 
whole position. When it was no longer 
possible to destroy the new state they 
sought, as a. “second best,” to build up 
in Europe forces which would isolate 
it and ultimately wage war against it; 
and Germany suited their requirements 
well enough. 

When the Nazis took power these 
elements were naturally pro-Nazi as 
well as anti-Soviet, for Hitler repre- 
sented not only a gun which they hoped 
to fire against the USSR but also a 
weapon against all working class 
strength, aspiration and organization, 
which would inevitably aid in weak- 
ening the progressive movements every- 
where. Most of them had, moreover, 
close connections with German monop- 
olies and cartels, German finance and 
German trade generally. 

Both in Great Britain and in the 
USA these elements naturally support- 
ed every Nazi aggression from 1933 
onwards and in particular the Munich 
scheme for the assassination of Czecho- 
slovakia. They wanted to see Hitler 
grow stronger in order that he might 
destroy the USSR for them. Inevitably, 
too, they worked to prevent any pact 
with the Soviet Union in 1939. It was 
only slowly—even in Great Britain— 
even after September of that year, that 
they turned against Hitler. But they 
still remained implacably opposed to 
the USSR (even after June, 1941) 
and desirous of a negotiated peace with 
Germany which would enable them to 
resume their close and profitable rela- 
tions with the big industrialists of that 
country. We have inflicted partial de- 
feats on them, for they have had to pay 
lip service to general public opinion on 
both sides of the Atlantic, which has 
grown far stronger in its determina- 
tion both to see Nazism utterly crushed 
and to maintain close friendship be- 
tween our countries and the USSR. 
But let us be under no delusion as to 
their will to fight to the end against 
our new friendship. 

At every stage of the war—over the 
Baltic Republics in 1939-40, over Po- 
land in 1939, over Finland in 1939-40, 


over innumerable minor incidents, overt 
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Katyn and the London Emigre Polish 
Government’s relations with the Soviet 
Union, over Warsaw—they have 
worked, sometimes noisily on the sur- 
face, sometimes cautiously underground, 
but always with the same object, to 
alienate the USA and Great Britain 
and their people on the one side, from 
the Soviet Union on the other. 

They are more virulent now than 
ever for, as victory comes ever nearer 
and clearer, they feel less frightened 
of German strength and find it easy to 
try to sabotage relations with the 
USSR without weakening the pros- 
pects of military victory over Nazism. 
At the same time they are even more 
disquieted by the immense strength 
which the Soviet Union has developed 
and the prestige it is winning by its 
great share in the achievement of vic- 
tory. They are anxious too, in the 
light of their own interests and con- 
nections in Germany, to secure that 
peace shall not be a “hard” one. In 
the fight against a “‘soft” peace we 
have the great advantage that the 
Soviet Union will oppose any such idea 
and that the present leaders of the 
British and American peoples will op- 
pose it just as strongly—unless they 
can be led into disagreement with the 
Soviet Union. 

We are thus clear as to who the 
anti-Soviet forces are and as to their 
motives, objects and tactics. Their tac- 
tics are obvious: to find in any country 
every possible ground of disagreement 
with or hostility to the USSR and to 
exploit it both with the general public 


and the government. As each exploit- 
able incident or development comes 
forward they work on whatever par- 
ticular section of the public is suscep- 
tible to influence in that field. 

The most obvious recent example is 
the quarrel between the London Polish 
Government (and such sections of the 
Polish population as adhere to it) and 
the USSR. To some sections of the 
Roman Catholics, to political reaction- 
aries, to romantics, to those who mere- 
ly admire courage and endurance in 
fighting men, it is easy to make appeals 
on behalf of a small section of the 
Poles loosely identified as ‘“Poland”— 
appeals which may have a great effect 
until coldly analyzed. And the appeals 
will catch many others who are sub- 
consciously disturbed by the advance of 
the Red Army into non-Soviet terri- 
tory. To those caught by this sort of 
bait, one can only say: 

“Will you never learn? Can’t you 
remember that year after year from 
1917 onwards, ard more intensely from 
1939 onwards, you have been asked to 
believe one grave allegation after an- 
other against the Soviet Union; that 
you have, in fact, believed a fair num- 
ber of them; that always within a year 
or two it has become clear to you and 
everybody else that they were all lies 
and you never should have believed a 
word of them? Won’t you just pause 
this time and make up your mind that 
there is no reason in the world why the 
new stories should be any less fraudu- 
lent than the old ones and that you 
won’t be drawn again into the devil’s 


work of sowing distrust between our- 
selves and the Soviet Union?” 

There is at any rate no difficulty in 
understanding from all this that the 
most important thing in the world at 
present, side by side with the destruc- 
tion of fascism which is linked up with 
it, is to preserve and develop our tri- 
partite friendship. Ranged against us 
are all the reactionaries—those whom 
President Roosevelt attacked as “‘pests” 
when he returned from Teheran—and 
a few misguided people on the left who 
want a “soft” peace for Germany. 
With us are all the progressive ele- 
ments of our two great countries. Per- 
haps I may sum up the position in the 
words used by a well-known writer 
just a year ago: 

“The relations of the Western pow- 
ers and the Soviet Union constitute 
the key to the next stage of world his- 
tory. Failure of the peoples of the West 
to grasp that key a quarter of a century 
ago; the weaknesses and illusions of 
the labor and democratic movement 
and the consequent conflict and divi- 
sions made possible the victory of re- 
action in the» west and gave birth to 
fascism. Now the common struggle 
against fascism has given us renewed 
opportunity under new conditions. The 
consolidation of our alliance in action is 
not only the condition of military vic- 
tory over fascism, but opens the way to 
world collaboration and new demo- 
cratic advance in the future. The al- 
ternative would mean an even bloodier 
chaos than the past twenty-six years 
have known.” 


Members of a Soviet trade union delegation meet women workers in an English arms plant. 












United Labor in the United Nations 


By JACK TANNER 


An outstanding labor leader, President of the Amalgamated Engineer- 


HE United States of America 

and the Soviet Union and the 
British Commonwealth will be the 
dominant powers upon whom the sta- 
bility and progress of the world de- 
pends. These allies are not only united 
on the field but are agreed on the gen- 
eral approach to the problems of peace, 
which includes a mutual desire for in- 
ternational progress and prosperity. 

Only through international plan- 
ning and regulated exchange of com- 
modities can we hope to avoid after 
this war the unsettled world conditions 
and depression that followed the last 
war. 

President Roosevelt contributed to 
this viewpoint in his message to Con- 
gress in 1944 when he said: “It has 
been shown time and time again that 
if living standards of any country go up 
so does its purchasing power and that 
such a rise encourages better living 
standards in the neighboring countries 
with which it trades.” 

Another factor that will contribute 
to post-war stability is the important 
and essential position occupied by trade 
unions in world affairs. Their re- 
sponsibility is equally great. In Great 
Britain we are beginning to learn that 
even our national program entails for 
its realization a corresponding readjust- 
ment of our outlook and machinery, 
that we must change the customs and 
practice of years. Planning is not 
enough. With improvement in produc- 
tion technique and output per man 
hour, in which field America is second 
to none, there must be an equitable re- 
turn to the producers in the shape of 
improved living standards and more 
leisure. This in turn will render them 
more able to consume the continual in- 
crease in commodities to the benefit of 
all. 

Here, therefore, lies the great need 
for trade unions everywhere to adjust 
themselves to the changing world, to 
get rid of anachronisms, however dear 
through long association they may have 
become. The age old virtue of unity 
becomes more effective and its field ex- 
tends from the national to the inter- 
national with increasing emphasis. 
Trade unions have not only to plan 
and lead the education and activities 
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ing Union of Great Britain, on the need for international labor unity. 


of their members in order to make the 


. democratic vision of the future live. 


They have to ensure that the govern- 
ment plans are forthcoming and oper- 
ed and also that the key to the reali- 
zation of the whole scheme is conceded 
to be the equitable return to the work- 
ers of the fruits of their labors. 

To accomplish this great task there 
must be close international cooperation 
between them. The British Trades 
Union Congress is committed to giving 
every possible assistance to the trade 
unions of devastated countries and is 
already exploring the position. A Rus- 
sian trade union delegation is now in 
England and their representative will 
address this year’s trade union congress 
in Blackpool this month. 

Trade unions in Europe have been 
the nucleus of the underground move- 
ments that have given so much assist- 
ance to the allied cause. This is par- 
ticularly so in France. Here the old 
institutions and customs have _ been 
swept away, leaving the French trade 
unions the opportunity to rebuild in 
the light of present and future needs 
unhampered by ties with the past. We 
can confidently expect to find them in 
the van of the comity of trade unions 
in the near future. 

Our brothers in Spain are faced with 
a more difficult but not less glorious 
future. They have yet to liberate 
themselves and can count on their fel- 
low trade unionists overseas in their 
struggle. 

The position of trade unions in the 
axis countries presents difficulties and 
calls for a cautious and tolerant ap- 
proach. 

The biggest difficulty, especially in 
relation to the United States of Amer- 
ica, appears to be the Russian trade 
unions. It is said that they are not 
“free” trade unions. If by this is meant 
that their objects and structure are dif- 
ferent from that of the traditional 
unions the reply must be that of course 
they have adjusted themselves to 
changed conditions, as I hope we are 
prepared to do. 

Trade unions were formed and de- 
veloped to meet the conditions imposed 


_by capitalist employers who also con- 


trolled governments, Those conditions 
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no longer exist in Russia so their func- 
tions are to act as a mother of a large 
family ensuring equitable treatment for 
all its members, and as a vehicle for the 
expression and presentation of the ideas 
and aspirations of the individual. They 
also receive the residue of the national 
income, after national expenses such as 
salaries and defense programs have 
been met, for wise and efficient return 
to the workers through health and so- 
cial services. 

The real objection, I feel, is the fear 
that they may propagate Russian Com- 
munism. Even in this the situation 
has changed during the war years. The 
Comintern has been disbanded as has 
the American Communist Party. The 
disagreement between the Russian gov- 
ernment and Trotsky was mainly due 
to his desire to “export” revolution 
which Premier Stalin has publicly 
stated as not exportable. 

On the other hand, Russian trade 
unionists will bring a considerable con- 
tribution to the deliberations and the 
carrying out of the decisions of the in- 
ternational trade unions. Above all, 
their country has proved itself in this 
war and is one of the three dominant 
allies. It is to be sincerely hoped, there- 
fore, that in the adaptation we have all 
to make to meet the changing world, 
we will find ourselves able to reconsider 
our opinion of our fellow trade union- 
ists in Russia, particularly in the light 
of the supreme need for international 
unity. 

Modern wars have, for want of a 
more apt description, been called ideo- 
logical wars. What is meant is that 
they are no longer ended by a peace 
conference and a gentlemanly declara- 
tion which simply means that the war- 
ring factions will continue in activity 
whenever and wherever they can. 

Fascism thrives on the mistakes of 
democracy and its power will increase 
in proportion to democracy’s failures. 
We dare not risk being unprepared for 
our great assignment. The alterna- 
tives are too terrible to contemplate. 
Our goal must be complete interna- 
tional trade union coordination in the 
service of all workers—everywhere. 
The opportunity is here, we must grasp 
it without further delay. 





One of the rich grain fields in the 


THE UKRAINIAN S.S.R. 


HE second richest and second 

most populous Union Republic is 
that of the Ukraine, almost equal to 
all France in size and, with approxi- 
mately 42,000,000 inhabitants in 1941, 
fully equal to France in population. 
The Ukrainian S.S.R., founded in 
1918, contains one-fifth of the inhabi- 
tants of the whole Soviet Union and 
is the most densely populated of all the 
Union Republics. The actual mean- 
ing of Ukraine is Borderland. Its peo- 
ple are sometimes called Little Rus- 
sians, though they are slightly taller 
than the Great Russians. They also are 
darker complexioned. 

The Ukrainians have a highly de- 
veloped indigenous culture of their 
own stretching far back into history 
and have maintained their national 
identity despite repeated invasion and 
dismemberment. The famous novelist 
and dramatist, Nicholas Gogol, was a 
Ukrainian, though he wrote in the 
Russian language; while Taras Shev- 
chenko, persecuted by Tsar Nicholas II 
tor daring to write in his native tongue, 
is the recognized national poet of the 
country. Best-known Ukrainian to- 
day is Marshal Voroshilov, a leading 
figure in the Red Army and Soviet 
Government from the earliest days. 
lhe city of Voroshilovgrad in the Do- 
nets Basin is named after him. 
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The Ukrainian Republic acquired 
important new territory and some 
7,000,000: new citizens in the fall of 
1939 when the overwhelming Ukrain- 
ian population of southeastern Poland 
voted to become part of it and the 
Soviet Union. In the summer of 1940 
it absorbed still more territory and at 
least another million people when the 
U.S.S.R. recovered the province of 
Bessarabia, stolen by Romania back in 
1918, and Northern Bukovina, which 
had never been part of Russia but 
which was primarily Ukrainian in 
population. 

The Ukrainian Republic at this time 
incorporated all of Northern Bukovina 
and from Bessarabia a bit of land in 
the northwest of the province as well 
as a strip of the Black Sea coast rang- 
ing from 50 to 75 miles in width. This 
coastal strip extends from the mouth 
of the Dniester River, which served as 
the old Soviet-Romanian boundary 
line, to the northernmost mouth of the 
Danube, largest river in Europe next 
to the Volga and of great commercial 
and strategic importance for the entire 
Balkan area. The re-establishment of 
Soviet-Ukrainian control for more 
than a hundred miles along the north 
bank of the lower Danube is an eco- 
nomic and political factor of prime 
significance. 

The Ukrainian §.S.R. boasts im- 


mense modern. industrial developments, 





“black earth" region of the Ukrainian Steppes. 


huge mineral deposits of coal and iron 
ore and, in its big rivers like the’ 
Dnieper, the Bug and the Dniester, 
untold reserves of water-power. Its 
economic assets include most of the 
rich Donets Basin (the Donbas) ; the 
great Dnieper Dam at Zaporozhye; 
and the three important cities of 
Kiev, its beautiful capital and also 
capital of the first Russian state cen- 
turies ago, Kharkov, busy railway 
junction and machine-building center, 
and Odessa, key Black Sea port and 
scene of a crushing Nazi defeat in 
April, 1944. 

The agricultural resources of the 
Ukraine, with its mild climate, ample 
rainfall and broad rivers, are perhaps 
even more substantial than the indus- 
trial. It was traditionally the bread- 
basket for all of Russia, though the 
Soviet regime, especially since the Nazi 
war, has developed other great wheat- 
growing areas. The Ukraine has defi- 
nitely become the Soviet sugar-bowl. It 
produces many other food crops on a 
vast scale; raises millions of head of 
cattle, pigs and sheep; and is famed 
for its high-grade orchards of apples, 
plums and cherries. The flat rolling 
plains of this land have made it ideal 
for the mechanization and collectivi- 
zation of the farms based on the wide- 
spread use of modern machinery such 
as tractors and harvester combines. Be- 
fore the: Nazi attack virtually all of 
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A Byelo-Russian folk dance troupe in the characteristic embroidered white 
costumes from which they are believed to have received their name. 


the Ukrainian peasants were organized 
into collectives. 

The Ukrainian Republic has suf- 
fered more than any other Soviet terri- 
tory from the German invasion. Hit- 
ler’s armies, aided by substantial Hun- 
garian and Romanian forces, overran 
almost the whole of the Ukraine dur- 
ing the first six months of the war and 
held large sections of this region until 
the spring of 1944. Because of its very 
wealth, the Nazis pillaged the Ukraine 
with utter thoroughness. And the en- 
tire Republic was laid waste either 
through the ravages of the invader or 
the scorched earth policy of the Rus- 
sians themselves. 

The most striking single manifesta- 
tion of that policy was the blowing up 
of the Dnieper Dam, magnificent life- 
giving creation of the Soviet workers’ 
toil and sacrifice. I visited the great 
dam in 1932, when it was under way, 
and again in 1938, when it was com- 
pleted and sending out more hydro- 
electric power than the whole of pre- 
revolutionary Russia. This mighty, 
dramatic symbol of Soviet upbuilding 
during the Five-Year Plans was final- 
ly transformed by its destruction in 
August of 1941 into a dramatic symbol 
of unyielding Soviet resistance to our 
common foe. 


THE BYELO-RUSSIAN S.S.R. 


HIRD Union Republic in popu- 


lation is that of Byelo-Russia, 
founded in 1919, somewhat bigger than 
America’s Minnesota and having 10,- 
500,000 inhabitants. It seems probable 
that the Slav people. of this Republic 


originally came to be called Byelo- ‘ 
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Russians, meaning “White Russians,” 
because of their clothes rather than be- 
cause they happen to be the fairest in 
complexion of the three main Slavic 
groups. Conspicuous in the native cos- 
tume are the white smock, white leg- 
gings and white homespun coat. There 
are few large cities in this Byelo-Rus- 
sian S. S. R., the most sizeable being 
Minsk, the capital. The economy of 
Byelo-Russia centers around agricul- 
ture, particularly flax, hemp and po- 
tatoes, and light industry, particularly 
the production of textile goods and 
clothing. 

Much of the Byelo-Russian Repub- 
lic is forest and swampland, which in- 
cludes the bulk of the famous Pripet 
Marshes that have been so important 
in the military situation. Since 1917 
enormous progress has been made in 
draining the, Byelo-Russian swamps 
and turning the reclaimed areas into 
arable land. Like the Ukraine, Byelo- 
Russia has undergone terrible things 
during the Nazi occupation. The 
whole Republic was occupied by Hit- 
ler’s storm-troopers from the autumn 
of 1941 till the summer of 1943; and 
most of it was not liberated from the 
Germans until the summer of 1944. 

Byelo-Russia almost doubled in area 
and population when in 1939 the peo- 
ple of northeastern Poland voted to 
join this Republic and the U.S.S.R. 
The long-existing Polish minority 
within Byelo-Russia was considerably 
increased by this step. As in the case 
of the Ukraine, this extension of Soviet 
boundaries took place shortly after the 
Red Army marched into Eastern Po- 
land in September of 1939, thus pre- 
venting Nazi occupation following 
Hitler’s decisive defeat of the Poles. 











The lands incorporated in the 
autumn of 1939 by the Byelo-Russian 
and Ukrainian Republics had for 
eighteen years comprised Eastern Po- 
land and were inhabited by approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 Byelo-Russians, 7,- 
000,000 Ukrainians, 1,500,000 Poles 
and 1,500,000 Jews. But except for 
the small southern portion of this re- 
gion, known as East Galicia and up 
till 1918 belonging to Austria-Hun- 
gary, this entire territory was part of 
the Russian Empire before the First 
World War. 

Then under the harsh’ Treaty of 
Riga in 1921 it was taken away from 
a weakened and exhausted Soviet 
Union by the Polish imperialists after 
their war of aggression against the 
socialist state. At the time even the 
anti-Soviet Allies protested against Po- 
land grabbing so much land and pop- 
ulation that was obviously non-Polish. 

In fact, before the Soviet-Polish war 
broke out, the Supreme Council of 
Allied Powers had recommended as a 
just frontier the Curzon Line far to 
the west of the Riga agreement. The 
new Soviet-Polish border of 1939, 
along most of its 400-odd miles, was 
fairly close to the Curzon Line; and in 
1944 the Soviet Government proposed 
that it be altered to follow out pre- 
cisely this original Allied suggestion. 
But we should remember that it is 
simply impossible to draw boundaries 
in eastern Europe that conform com- 
pletely to ethnic divisions. 

Mutual interchange of populations, 
however, can do much to eliminate 
friction over isolated islands of na- 
tionals outside the country of origin 
and choice. And the 1944 agreement 
on this procedure between the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation and 
the Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian Re- 
publics is most promising. 
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By CAPT. SERGEI N. 
KOURNAKOFF 


HROUGHOUT the __twenty- 

seven year history of the Soviet 
Union, three anniversaries of its foun- 
dation have marked the completion of 
portentous military operations, each of 
which had in itself a ring of historic 
finality. 

On November 7, 1920, the Red Ar- 
mies of the Southern Front stormed the 
Isthmus of Perekop and thus virtually 
completed the liberation of European 
Soviet Russia from all interventionists 
and domestic counter-revolutionary 
forces. The end of the Civil War in 
European Russia was celebrated to- 
gether with the third anniversary of 
the young Republic. 

The fifth anniversary—that of No- 
vember 7, 1922—marked the collapse 
of the last forces of intervention and 
counter-revolution in the Far East. By 
November 7, 1922, the Red Armies of 
the Far East had reached the Pacific 
Ocean and cleared the Far East of 
Japanese and other “attached” mili- 
tary forces, 

The coming twerty-seventh anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Soviet 
Union will mark the clearing of all 
Soviet territories of the German and 
satellite invaders. True, it is difficult 
to foresee four weeks in advance (this 
is written October 10) whether the 
German-held stronghold of Riga will 
have been captured, whether the border 
of East Prussia will have been reached 
along its entire length (especially in the 
area of the Mazurian Lakes), and 
whether all of the snowbound valleys 
in the immense horseshoe of the Car- 
pathians will have been cleared of the 
enemy. But there is not the slightest 
doubt that by November 7, 1944, all 
Soviet lands will in the main be free. 
Thus, the twenty-seventh anniversary 
of the October Revolution will mark 
the completion of the greatest trial by 
steel and fire, that not only the Soviet 
Union but Russia has undergone in its 
entire thousand years history. 

When Napoleon sent his ace diplo- 
mat Count Lauriston to Kutuzov’s 
camp just before Napoleon’s with- 
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Ships of the Baltic Red Fleet in codrdinated action with the offensive on the Baltic coasts 


drawal from Moscow, he instructed 
Lauriston to ask for peace, almost at 
any price. Ingratiatingly Lauriston told 
Kutuzov: “Your Highness, isn’t it 
really high time to end this senseless 
war?” 

To this the old Field Marshal 
answered: “End the war, Count? But 
we really have hardly begun to fight it. 
Not since the Tatar invasion have the 
Russian people suffered such brazen 
aggression... .” 

There can be no doubt in anybody’s 
mind that the German aggression which 
began on June 22, 1941, exceeds a 
hundred-fold in scope, depth, totality, 
and brazenness the aggression of Na- 
poleon which began on June 24, 1812. 
It is therefore beyond any doubt that 
November 7, 1944, will be the most 
glorious day of all the many glorious 
days which illuminate the history of 
Russia. 


One of the most interesting outward 
symptoms of the military events of the 
past month has been the appearance 
in the daily papers of new military 
communiques. Military communiques 
describing battles not against Allied 
troops but against German troops 4re 
now being issued by Finland, Romania, 
and Bulgaria. 

This is the result of mighty blows 
struck by the Red Army in the Baltic 
area and in the Danubian Basin. 

While Finland was supposed to have 
achieved the expulsion of German 


troops from its territory by September 
15, active fighting between Finnish and 
German troops started somewhat later, 
that is, at the time when the Soviet 
offensive in Estonia began. 

On September 19, the Red Army 
took the communication center of Val- 
ga, and on September 23 had reached 
the Baltic port of Pernu. September 29 
the great naval base of Tallinn was 
captured, as well as the military port 
of Paldiski. During the first ten days 
of October the armies of the Lenin- 
grad Front, in close cooperation with 
amphibious forces of the Baltic Fleet, 
captured the four Estonian islands 
which block the entrance to the Gulf 
of Riga (Wormsi, Muhu, Hiuma, and 
Saaremaa, also known as Worms, 
Moon, Dago and Oéesel). 

Having blocked the sea-lanes lead- 
ing out of Riga into the Baltic and 
toward Germany through establishing 
complete control of the seaboard by the 
Baltic Fleet from Kronstadt down to 
the Ventspils Peninsula, west of Riga, 
and having established its control over 
the Porkkala Peninsula west of Hel- 
sinki, the Soviet High Command 
launched its great offensive in Lithu- 
ania and Latvia on October 4. At this 
writing the Red Army is about twelve 
miles from Memel, about twenty miles 
from Tilsit and has almost reached 
the border of East Prussia at the point 
where it crosses the Neman. In six 
days the Baltic armies of Generals Ba- 
gramian and Cherniakhovsky have 
broken through powerful German de- 
fenses in marshy and wooded terrain 
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YEAR OF 
VICTORIES 


Left column, reading down: Romanian sol. 
diers march happily as they turn, at the 
side of the victorious Red Army, on their 
former Nazi overlords. Bulgaria falls out of 
the axis; ships of the Black Sea Red Fleet 
occupy the Bulgarian port of Varna. lt 
is the end of the war for this column of 
captured German and Hungarian soldiers. 
Forced to retreat from the bastion city of 
Brest-Litovsk the Germans demolition squads 
left it a ruin. 


Center column, below, reading down: The war 
reaches Germany; a skirmish on the East 
Prussian frontier. Soviet self-propelled guns 
ford a river in the victorious advance in 
Latvia. 


Upper, right hand corner: A battery of 
Moscow's victory guns salute another Red 
Army triumph. 


Lower, right hand corner: A Red Army sol- 
dier helps a wounded comrade to a medi- 
cal field station. 
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and have advanced close to a hundred 
miles on a 175-mile front. With their 
escape by sea blocked, the Germans are 
now being deprived of the last tenuous 
land corridor for an escape from Riga 
to East Prussia. 

The famous German “Baltic march” 
of which so many German strategists 
of the Hoffmann school dreamed has 
come to a disastrous end... in re- 
verse. 

The strategic counterpart of the 
“Baltic march” — the “Danubian 
march”—is also coming -to the same 
sort of end with the Red armies of 
Marshal Malinovsky barely over fifty 
miles from the capital of the last re- 
maining German satellite—Hungary. 

During the first week of October 
the first real operational junction be- 
tween the Red Army and the Yugo- 
slav National Army of Liberation of 
Marshal Tito took place south of the 
Iron Gate, in the area of Prahovo and 
Negotin. Here the combined Soviet 
and Yugoslav troops are advancing on 
the main escape route of the Germans 
from the Balkan peninsula—the trunk 
rail line Salonika-Nish-Belgrade. This 
line, while cut repeatedly by flying col- 
umns of Marshal Tito, has not yet 
been permanently severed, although 
Soviet troops, which are the only ones 
who have the power to cut the line 
permanently, are only within a score of 
miles of its right-of-way. 

While the “attack on Belgrade” has 
been announced repeatedly in the news- 
papers, no such attack has yet taken 
place and hardly will before the Red 
Army reaches the Nish-Belgrade rail 
line and crosses the Danube from 
north to south between Belgrade and 
Novisad (up stream from the Yugo- 
slay capital), 


HOME 


N this world or in any world 
Where there are life and tears, 
These ten days for the gray-haired 
boy 
Will count as ten full years. 


A German bullet orphaned him; 
And where his mother fell 

He could not give himself and her 
The comfort of farewell. 


To our artillery unit then 

The father brought his son 

What refuge for the child was there 
Safer than Soviet gun? 


The deadly battle rode with us 
Wounds struck the father low 
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North of Belgrade, in Voivodina, 
Marshal Malinovsky has reached the 
Tissa River on a wide front and has 
crossed it at several points. He has 
also cracked the communications tri- 
angle formed by the lines connecting 
Debrecen, Szeged, and Budapest, thus 
depriving the German-Hungarian 
troops defending Budapest of much of 
their maneuverability. 

Between Marshal Malinovsky’s 
troops and Budapest lies flat country 
intersected by numerous rivers, lakes, 
marshes, and canals. This means that 
those who write about the “easy going” 
ahead of the Red Army on its march 
through the real “underbelly of Eu- 
rope” are giving a wrong impression of 
the situation. True, the big river ob- 
stacles such as the Muresh, the Koe- 
roesh and the Tissa are behind the Red 
Army, and there is only the mountain 
barrier of the Sudetens between Mal- 
inovsky and Berlin, but the approaches 
to Budapest are not so easy and hard 
fighting should be expected here, un- 
less Hungary collapses as Romania and 
Bulgaria did. Should it do so, the Red 
Army in one leap will find itself on 
the borders of Austria and Bohemia, 
that is, only a score of miles from Vi- 
enna. 

The distance between Vienna and 
Berlin is exactly the same (300 miles) 
as that from Arnheim in Holland to 
Berlin and from Pultusk on the Narev 
River to Berlin. 

We see that the main effort is be- 
ing exerted by the Red armies on the 
two flanks of the 1800 mile front 
which curves from the vicinity of Riga 
to the approaches to the Serbian town 
of Nish. ; 

Between those two wings along the 
bulge of the Vistula no important 


By KONSTANTIN SIMONOV 


The gun itself received a wound 
The boy saw blood in flow. 


Fast to the gunshield then we tied 
The little gray-haired boy; 

Secure in its iron arm he slept, 

And with him slept a toy. 


Far from the sights that made him gray 
We brought him safe, though wan 
And when we launched our counter- 


blow 
His small hand waved us on. 


That gray-haired boy take to your 
heart; ; 

His image there hold dear. 

Don’t urge me home, don’t talk of rest; 


‘That time is not yet here. 
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change has taken place during the past 
month, except for the fact that it has 
been disclosed that the Red Army had 
at least one bridgehead (possibly two) 
across the Narev between the German 
stronghold of Pultusk and the conflu- 
ence of the Bugo-Narev and the Vis- 
tula. By way of comparison and illus- 
tration it may be said that while the 
Narev plays the same role in the East 
as the lower Rhine in the West, Pul- 
tusk is the “Arnheim” of the East, 
both guarding the shortest routes to 
Berlin. 

Between the bulge of the Vistula 
and the bulge of the Carpathians, i.e., 
in the direction of Cracow and Silesia, 
no new developments have taken place. 

Along the immense horseshoe of the 
Carpathians, the Red Army has im- 
proved its positions near many of the 
most important passes and continues 
to immobilize a number of German 
and Hungarian divisions along a huge 
front which has already become a stra- 
tegic absurdity as far as the Germans 
are concerned, because the Red Army 
has outflanked the entire Carpathian 
bastion in the South by crashing 
through to the Hungarian plain. 

By the end of the fortieth month of 
the war the Red Army will have 
cleared about three-quarters of a mil- 
lion square miles of Soviet territory of 
the German aggressor and _ liberated 
and cleansed Polish, Hungarian, Ro- 
manian and Bulgarian territory to the 
tune of about another 150,000 square 
miles. 

Twenty-three months after the be- 
ginning of the battle of Stalingrad 
the Red Army finds itself close to 1200 
miles west of Stalingrad—an average 
advance of 1.7 miles per day over a 
period of 700 days, Not a bad record! 


We who have seen the gray-haired 
child 

Can have no home till he 

To his own village may come home, 

Till’ it is safe and free. 


Till he has smiled where he has wept 
And stands no more forlorn; 

Till he has kissed in his small hand 
The earth where he was born. 


Our homes are not where once they 
stood 

For us both home and joy 

Are where the Germans took them from 

The little gray-haired boy. 


Freely translated by Isidor Schneider 
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N a cold, grey evening in January, 

1928, an allegedly radical young 
man, his wife and child entered the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Despite the fact that he had come to 
represent the capitalist United Press, 
he later took great pains to make peo- 
ple believe that he had felt: ‘The thrill 
of finding one’s private, esoteric symbol 
installed in the role of authority!” He 
meant the hammer and sickle. His 
name: Eugene Lyons. 

Six years later, he was recalled 
from the USSR by his press association, 
in disgrace—for having slipped out an 
uncensored and untrue story about So- 
viet-Japanese border warfare, calcu- 
lated to embarrass U. S.-Soviet nego- 
tiations for establishing diplomatic re- 
lations. Promptly he began a series of 
excited public attacks on the USSR 
which have not ceased to this day. 

These attacks he made under the 
guise of a suffering left-wing soul, im- 
pelled by relentless conscience to re- 
veal “the truth.” There can be no 
doubt that Eugene Lyons’ inner trauma 
would be interesting to a psychiatrist. 
Yet it is not his soul but his sayings 
which concern most of us in the criti- 
cal year of a great world war against 
fascism—a war in which the USSR is 
our ally. It is important for America’s 
future to measure “the truth” as ex- 
pressed by the hyper-soulful Lyons 
against the truth as expressed by his- 
tory. 

Lyons defends himself as a critic of 
the Soviet Union and belittles those 
who criticize him by saying, “It is 
simpler and psychologically more satis- 
fying to annihilate the critic than to 
deal with his criticism.” Let us there- 
fore meet Lyons on his own terms— 
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Assignment in Myopia 
Full Face : Eugene Lyons 


by ANTHONY WAYNE 


ignore him personally and deal with 
his judgments of our ally. 

These have been expressed through 
several books and numerous articles. 
All are burdened by repetition of stock 
charges of Soviet villainy, so that, 
taken in one reading, the result is high- 
ly monotonous. In many places the 
same incidents and people are de- 
scribed; in books like “Moscow Car- 
rousel” and “Assignment in Utopia” 
even the phrases are identical. Actual- 
ly, the latter book is a re-hash of the 
first, but pretends to a much higher in- 
tellectual plane. It is interesting that 
as the virulence of Lyons’ attacks in- 
creases, the moral pretensions of the 
author increase. In his own eyes, he 
becomes more infallible, more interest- 
ed in ethical “fundamentals.” 

Both repetition and moral fervor 
serve Lyons’ purpose. With the one he 
creates and establishes an anti-Soviet 
mythology; with the other he attempts 
to place his own “high-mindedness” 
beyond question. Both were believed 
by many people. But facts have a stub- 
born way of surviving fiction. 

There can be no question as to the 
effectiveness of Lyons’ technique. After 
having labored hard to impress the 
reader with his honesty, he then estab- 
lishes himself as a Soviet expert (by 
dint of six years’ residence). Now he 
is all set to reveal “the truth.” But as 
a propagandist he is much too shrewd 
to rush into specifics. First he must 
give generalized and subjective impres- 
sions. He creates an atmosphere of the 
USSR as a most unpleasant place. He 
speaks of “‘a tremor of apprehension in 
the mass of the population” due to cer- 
tain ogres he calls “the Kremlin gang.” 
Offices are “fear-soaked.” That old 
mysterious Orient he feels with a “pow- 
erful sense”-——there are “strongly Mon- 
goloid faces everywhere.” People wear 
“makeshift garments”; beggars wear 
“fantastic rags.” 

Yet Lyons assures you he loves Rus- 
sia, and above all, its people ... at 
the same time that he indulges in at- 
mospheric conditioning calculated to 
send chills down any honest American 
spine. Actually, most of the anti-So- 
viet impact of his writing lies in such 


conscious use of horror words. After 
reading one of his jumbled chapters it 
is often difficult to summarize what he 
has said. “Russia must be the most 
awful place,” remarked one of his 
readers. ‘““Why?” she was asked. “Be- 
cause,” she answered, “it’s so awful!” 

Even when he deals with historic 
events or tangible places he makes no 
attempt to be dispassionate or factual. 
For example, with his sweeping gen- 
eralizations about the “tragic Five Year 
Plan” he challenges the wisdom of 
building the Dnieper dam, subtly im- 
plies that the dam wasn’t soundly con- 
structed, and actually gives the project 
a grey, grim, and forbidding personal- 
ity! After reading Lyons, timid tour- 
ists must have felt their lives unsafe 
while inspecting the area! But the Ger- 
mans, it seems, were not fooled by 
reading Lyons: they wanted Dniep- 
rostroy for their very own. 

Lyons bears no small responsibility 
for his part in inducing Americans to 
underrate Soviet strength. In this, of 
course, he is only one of a whole malev- 
olent fraternity which considered 
Nazi Germany “invincible’”—while 
the USSR was merely a colossus with 
feet of clay. As a member of the 
scribblers’ anti-Komintern, Lyons 
spared no effort in speech or writings to 
belittle Soviet power. The efforts of 
the Nazi propaganda ministry in the 
same direction are now an onen book 
to everyone. 

In the Lyons lexicography, nothing 
attempted by the Soviet could be whol- 
ly successful; and anything attempted 
by Stalin was bound to fail. Though 
Lyons many times has _ proclaimed 
himself a “socialist,” it was Stalin’s 
drive for “full socialization” which 
“doomed” Russia. 

The First Five Year Plan was a 
“naive dream.” The Soviet system— 
later to bear the whole weight of at- 
tack from an Axis-organized Europe— 
is “a chaotic and furtive economy of 
desperate adjustments.” 

Land collectivization he described as 
a “restoration of serfdom.” And in 
1938 he deliverd the final edict: “... 
the agrarian problem has not been 
solved ; breakdowns in sowing and har- 
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vesting are a constant; machinery is 
not functioning.” Thus Lyons doomed 


the Soviet peoples to starvation! As for 


industry, “one good look” at a Soviet 
factory was enough to establish all Sov- 
iet factories as no good. Donald M. 


Nelson—happily—preferred first-hand. 


to Lyons’ second-hand evidence’ and 
looked for himself, and declared “In 
my judgment the industrial future of 
Russia is assured.”” While Nelson at- 
tributed this to “the united will of a 
free people,” industrial production, 
says Lyons, rests solely on “terrorized 
workers” and “total prohibition of 
thought.” Then he adds gratuitously 
that “forced labor” naturally con- 
tributes to output, because a “‘conser- 
vative estimate of the total . . . would 
be two millions.” This estimate seems 
unduly conservative to Lyons, however, 
so in his cavalier statistical fashion, he 
triples it! Further, Soviet manufac- 
tures are shoddy and of poor design. 
Among the Russians there is continual 
fear of “the breakdown of the over ad- 
vertised Soviet industrialization.” Such 
a breakdown is the more probable be- 
cause of the “sorry state” of the trans- 
portation system. Alas for the Germans 
—who apparently also believed this 
most-persistent of anti-Soviet myths! 

But Lyons is not satisfied with his 
piowess in disposing of the Soviet 
state; he must also deliver the coup de 
grace to the Red Army and its base, 
the people. He solemnly informs the 
world that in Russia there is “volcanic 
discontent,” and the people are “sul- 
len and bitter.”” That is why the Krem- 
lin “fears a mobilization which would 
put arms in the hands of the entire 
people.” (Page the partisans, Mr. 
Lyons!) Though he expresses con- 
tinual resentment that the USSR has 
guns and airplanes, he dismisses the 
armed forces as “pampered armies.” 
When the Red Army was put to the 
test, there was a “military debacle in 
Finland”—though “deficient as the 
Red Army may be, its strength may 
suffice to conquer a nation one-fiftieth 
of Russia’s weight.” 

As late as August, 1941, Lyons re- 
tained a Goebbels-like obstinacy on the 
matter of the Red Army. There would 
be, he predicted in happy harmony with 
the German radio, “political convul- 
sions” in the Soviet. “Stalin is fighting 
a war on two fronts—against the Ger- 
man invader and against his own 
people. He is as much afraid of his 
domestic foe as of the Nazis.” To 
eracle Lyons “a decisive Russian vic- 
tory is not even a remote possibility.” 





Lyons’ vituperation is at its juiciest 
when he turns on the Soviet leaders. 
Litvinov he portrays as a bumbling old 
fool. Molotov is ‘colorless, unin- 
spired.” But it is Stalin who is the 
special object of his hate: in one breath 
he is a ‘monstrous genius,” in the next 
an “uninspired practical politician, 
slow-moving, slow-thinking,” and, 
echoing Trotsky’s phrase, Stalin “rep- 
resents the triumph of mediocrity,” yet 
he is “ominous.” Stalin does not have 
one of the “scintillating minds like 
Trotsky’s.” Stalin does not have the 
“divine spark of ...a Hitler.” 

To all this, history has given a 
thundering answer. 

Immediately after the German at- 
tack on the Soviet Union, Lyons con- 
tributed his poisoned mite to the pros- 
pects for a Nazi victory: ‘Because the 
Kremlin camarilla is more concerned 
with saving its power than saving its 
country, an early ‘negotiated peace’ at 
the point of Nazi bayonets is always 
possible.” Then he gloats, ““Nothing is 
clearer than the bankruptcy of Stalin’s 
policies.” ‘Events have proven that 
he is politically short-sighted—a great 
blunderer—pathetically inept—ersatz 
superman.” So over-eager is Lyons that 
he cannot wait to write an epitaph: 
“The Stalin of the Soviet myth— 
strong, shrewd, masterful—is already 
‘liquidated’; and “. . . we are wit- 
nessing the violent and ignominious 
end of the Caucasian brigand-chief 
Dzhugashvili, known to history as 
Joseph Stalin.” 

If memory serves, a man named 
Adolph Hitler made roughly similar 
remarks when it appeared imminent 
that Nazi panzers might enter Mos- 
cow. How fortunate for the USA 
that they were both wrong! 

“Look again at Russia,” Lyons 
adjured Upton Sinclair in public de- 
bate; ‘“‘look again—through eyes un- 
blurred by the panic fear of fascism.” 

It is interesting that Lyons has no 
“panic fear” of fascism. Fascism never 
seems to bother him very much—to him 
the USSR is the real danger. Just one 
little Soviet labor camp, he informs 
us, “contained more prisoners than all 
of Hitler’s concentration camps put to- 
gether.” Such a statement might make 
Himmler indignant, but who can say 
that it would be displeasing to Dr. 
Goebbels? So also when Lyons, him- 
self a Jew, calls Stalinism ‘‘anti-Semi- 


tic’—a Big Lie worthy of “Mein 


Kampf.” 
Studded throughout all of Lyons 


‘writings are many examples of ‘“‘fas- 
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cism is the lesser evil” preachment. In 
many places he attempts to identify 
the Nazi party and the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union as the same 
thing—the. Brown and Red plague. 
Consistently he has few hard words 
for fascism—and many vituperative 
ones for its opponents. 

This soft-heartedness for the ene- 
mies of the USSR comes out again and 
again. He defends the Soviet’s inter- 
nal enemies from Kerensky on. He 
never speaks of ‘Trotsky except in 
rhapsody. Trotsky, he says, was “one 
of those rare miracles of man,” and a 
“real revolutionary leader.” For al- 
most every epithet he hurls vehemently 
at Stalin, there is a glowing phrase for 
Trotsky. The same goes for all of 
Trotsky’s buddies whose opposition to 
Stalin’s program of concentrating on 
the peaceful construction of Socialism 
within the Soviet Union rather than 
on.the Trotskyist program of foment- 
ing world revolution, led them at last 
to make common cause with the fas- 
cists. 

The wrecking and treason trials 
Lyons pooh-poohs as utter nonsense. 
Here his loaded word technique is used 
full strength. “Prosecutor Krylenko’s 
bullet-head shone in the arc-light, his 
flat Scythian features tensed in his 
cruel sneer.” And the Fifth Column 
with all its spying, and international 
plotting against the Soviet Union? All 
that, says Lyons comfortably, is 
“largely a figment of their own stage- 
craft.” (So we have seen in Spain, 
France, Finland!) 

Lyons echoes long-standing fascist 
propaganda policy (and William Bul- 
litt) in raising a hue and cry about the 
“bolshevization of Europe.” This, as 
opposed to fascism, is the greater evil. 
Though Lyons again and again attacks 
Soviet foreign policy as being “ram- 
bunctiously nationalist,” and damns the 
Russian revolution as having “ceased 
being revolutionary” nevertheless he 
warns of the “Russian International” 
as being dangerously revolutionary. In 
every possible way he questions the 
good faith of the USSR, and the sin- 
cerity of its people and leadership. This 
is his good deed for the United Na- 
tions. 

Then he caps the climax as the bit- 
terest enemies of the United Nations 
have capped it, by hoping, once it be- 
came obvious that the Germans would 
not destroy the Red Army in six 
weeks—for a “protracted struggle” in 
Europe. Apparently alarmed’ at Hit- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Eugene Petrov, War Correspondent 
By KONSTANTIN SIMONOV 


Reminiscences by tne noted Soviet Writer, of a trip to the Arctic front 
with his famous colleague, Eugene Petrov, later killed at Sevastopol 


OWHERE do you get to know a 

man so well as at the front. I was 
with Eugene Petrov during the whole 
of his last trip to the front—the last one 
from which he returned*—a trip up 
North. Although I had already been 
acquainted with him for several years 
it was only then that I really came to 
know him. 

For part of the way we traveled in 
a hospital train returning to the front. 
We were in a car for the seriously 
wounded. Petrov asked the attendant 
to put up one of the hammock cots and 
got in to test its comfort. 

“It must be pretty uncomfortable 
for them, the head is so low.” 

The attendant adjusted a headrest 
which quickly put matters to rights. 

Petrov, watching him attentively, 
put a few more questions concerning 
the comforts for the wounded. Then he 
remarked with intense satisfaction: “A 
good car.” 

While waiting to change trains we 
spent a few hours in the editorial 
ofice of a front line newspaper. ‘The 
poet, Kovalenkov, had been here for 
twelve months. Kovalenkov made no 
mention of it but Petrov sensed that 
Kovalenkov was troubled because his 
poems were gathering dust here in his 
desk. Petrov insisted on having him 
read the poems right then and there, 
and liking them, he at once arranged 
to have them published in booklet form 
in the “Ogonek’’** series. 

Murmansk. After crossing the bay 
we drove along a road leading to the 
front lines. Something went wrong 
with our car. We got out into a wet 
spring blizzard. The driving sleet 
forced us to take shelter for an hour in 
the traffic regulator’s tiny booth. 

Crouched over a mere suggestion of 
a table, he kept the stations along the 
line informed on the traffic in both di- 
rections. He had rigged up a simple 
contrivance enabling him to make his 
reports while leaving his hands free to 
keep a record of the passing machines. 

Petrov was delighted. ‘“There’s a 


_" Eugene Petrov, co-author of ‘The Little 
Golden Calf’? and other books was killed during 
the siege of Sevastopol. 


““ Petrov was an editor of the popular Soviet 
Magazine ‘*Ogonek,’’ which also published books. 
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clever fellow for you,” he remarked as 
we left the booth. “How often just 
that spark of ingenuity is lacking.” 

The automobile road came to an end. 
The rest of our way was through the 
mountains, four or five miles on foot, 
with a guide. The going was pretty 
hard. 

Claiming the right of youth, first 
I and then our guide tried to persuade 
Petrov to let us carry his case and 
flask. But refusing, Petrov stuck it out 
and reached staff headquarters, “in 
full regalia.” There, still gasping, he 
said with noticeable triumph in his 
voice: ‘“Well, all’s well that ends well 
—I got here and not much behind the 
others.” 

In these words I sensed his satis- 
faction that neither fifteen years dif- 
ference in age, an ailing heart, nor the 
absence of training for this sort of 
thing had prevented him from keeping 
up with us. 

Petrov, himself a punctual person, 
showed a particular fondness for people 
who were punctual and ready to an- 
swer for what they said. At the same 
time he liked that singular, reckless 
zeal which people who love their pro- 
fession show in the practice of it. 

He went into raptures over an ar- 
tillery commander, a Lieutenant-Col- 
onel well along in years, who clam- 
bered up with us to his observation post 
located on the crest of a hill that had 
the odd name of “Jag.” 

The officer made the climb as though 


Konstantin Sim- 
onov (left) and 
the late Eugene 
Petrov in their 
war _correspon- 
dent's uniforms 

















he were to appear on parade review, 
his army coat buttoned up, his boots 
polished to a gloss, his straps and belt 
neatly adjusted and with a large of- 
ficial looking brief case in his left 
hand. 

Hanging on to that brief case was a 
real inconvenience but on the top the 
maps that he took out of it were a 
great help; they were not wrinkled, 
dirty sheets of the kind that usually 
come out of map-cases. They were un- 
creased, clear and legible, and all the 
markings on them were neatly and 
beautifully done as though for an ex- 
amination in draughtsmanship. 

I particularly remember our next 
visit to this same observation post. This 
time we were with an old friend of 
mine—Lieutenant-Colonel Ryklis, an 
artillery expert famous for the truly 
sniper marksmanship he achieved with 
his big guns. 

The Lieutenant-Colonel was cor- 
recting the fire of several batteries. 
From time to time he let us look 
through his powerful field glasses. 

In the midst of this a German bat- 
tery opened fire on us. 

Shells began to land one after an- 
other close to the post, in front and 
behind it. The Lieutenant-Colonel di- 
rected answering fire. Turning to us 
he advised us to go down. 

Petrov shrugged his _ shoulders: 
“What do you think we came here 
for?” he said. 

I understood that Petrov, at that 






















moment, felt himself an artilleryman. 
He had the good fortune to be present 
at an artillery duel and he could not 
leave this spot. 

Ceasing to pay any attention to us, 
the Lieutenant-Colonel tackled the job 
of locating that German battery, re- 
solved to smash it at all costs. The 
German shells tore up the ground 
around us. 

In anxious moments of danger some- 
how you always watch to see how other 
people behave themselves, to guide you 
in doing the right thing yourself. 

Petrov, whom I was watching, was 
utterly fascinated by the duel and was 
trying to grasp the system by which 
the Lieutenant-Colonel was correcting 
the firing. He was bursting with the 
desire to ask the Lieutenant-Colonel 
questions, but at the last minute would 
check himself. 

The man at the stereo-telescope, a 
phiegmatic Ukrainian, remarked in a 
drawling tone: “Well, he’s got us 
right in the notch now. The one before 
landed behind us—this one in front, 
and the next ought to land smack on 
top of us.” 

At this Petrov broke into a smile 
and whispered in my ear: “How do 
you like that fellow at the stereo- 
telescope? Strange as it may seem, a 
prophecy like that does soothe your 
nerves, doesn’t it?” And he laughed 
again. 

This was not the nervous laughter of 
a man trying to keep his courage up. 
It was simply that Petrov was delight- 
ed with the imperturbable Ukrainian. 

The duel continued. Now and then, 
the Colonel would say: “Well, there 
won’t be any more.” But the Ger- 
mans, to his indignation, would send 
an answering volley. 

Between pauses Petrov burst out 
into a laugh. 

“What are you laughing at?” I 
asked him. 

“Never mind, I'll tell you later.” 

At last the German battery was 
smashed. We descended the hill and 
made ourselves comfortable in the 
Lieutenant-Colonel’s tent. There, sit- 
ting around the stove, on a tent-cloth 
spread over some twigs, we had a 
smoke. 

“Do you know what I was laughing 
at?” said Petrov. “Only don’t get of- 
fended, Comrade Lieutenant-Colonel. 
During the pauses between the firing I 
suddenly remembered how as young- 
sters we always wanted to get in the 
last blow. There was something of that 
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in your artillery duel, wasn’t there?” 

The Lieutenant-Colonel joined in 
the laughter. 

On the return trip an argument 
sprang up between Petrov and the 
photo correspondent Knorring, who 
was traveling with us. 

“Why it is that you only take pic- 
tures of the fighting; why don’t you 
take pictures of the way the men live?” 
Petrov shouted. ‘After all, people are 
not only fighting, they are living too.” 

Knorring replied that our news- 
papers didn’t want such pictures. 

“But would you like to take such 
pictures?” asked Petrov. 

“Yes, I would.” 

‘Then prove that it’s the right thing 
to do—that’s your duty. And if they 
won’t print them in the newspapers 
I’ll take them for ‘Ogonek.’ I'll give 
them a whole page—no, a double 
spread. Do them for me. But I know 
why you don’t want to photograph 
scenes of the rear service lines. You’re 
afraid people will say that you’ve been 
sitting snug back in the service lines. 
But you oughtn’t to give a hang what 
they say about you; do your job and 
that’s all. As soon as I get back, I’m 
going to write a special article about 
life back of the front lines and let 
people think what they want—whether 
I hang back at the rear lines or not.” 

Once, the two of us were kept in a 
staff headquarters for half a day by a 
blizzard. I was bored to death but 
Petrov kept watching the Colonel who 
was in command. Later he said to 
me: 

“In my opinion that Colonel’s a 
splendid fellow and a good soldier. Do 


you remember how he behaved when 


his Chief showed up? He went on ex- 
actly as before. He wasn’t flustered 
and he didn’t heave any sigh of relief 
when the Chief left. That goes to show 
that he is self-confident; that he is sure 
that everything he is doing is right and 
that he has no reason to be embarrassed 
for anything before anyone. That’s 
splendid; that’s something that not 
everyone can do; and that’s what we 
ought to write about.” 

Just before taking our leave of the 
North we stopped off at a submarine 
base. A “midget” had just returned 
from a successful but trying cruise. 
About three hundred depth charges 
had exploded close to it and its hull 
was full of dents and leaks. According 
to submarine tradition, the brigade 


. commander was invited on board after 


its return to the base. Petrov and I 
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were both included in the invitation, 

An impromptu “banquet” was ar- 
ranged from the stores left over from 
the cruise. Tin cups with vodka and 
cans with food were passed from hand 
to hand. People literally sat on each 
other and the atmosphere was noisy 
and jolly. 

At the height of the merriment some- 
one dropped his tin cup and it fell to 
the floor with a clatter. And all the 
crew at the table, men whose bravery 
had been tested in battle, shuddered. 
This was a reflex action, called forth 
by having listened to the roar of ex- 
ploding depth charges for twenty-four 
consecutive hours. The men _ were 
utterly exhausted and it was all they 
could do to keep on their feet. 

After the banquet a young mechanic 
dragged Petrov around to show him 
something. Exhausted by the strain 
and fatigue of the cruise, this young 
mechanic hadn’t needed more than one 
drink of vodka to get drunk. And now 
he was trying to show Petrov every 
dent in his compartment, _ terribly 
anxious that Petrov should touch every 
one of them. 

For half an hour Petrov obligingly 
crawled and climbed through all the 
nooks and crannies of the boat with 
him, bumping against all kinds of ma- 
chinery in the process. I finally lost pa- 
tience and tried to come to Petrov’s 
rescue. “Wait a minute,” he said, angry 
at the interruption. 

And he kept clambering after that 
mechanic until the latter was com- 
pletely satisfied that Petrov hadn't 
missed a single dent. Outside, Petrov 
said to me: “Of course there was no 
earthly reason to look at all those dents. 
But that fellow was so anxious to show 
them to me and to tell me how they 
lived through those awful days. How 
could I possibly have hurried him?” 

The trip back was uneventful. One 
week later, when I was sitting in my 
room in the Hotel “Moskva,” Petrov 
dropped in and said that he was flying 
to’ Sevastopol the next morning and 
asked me if I had a raincoat he might 
borrow. I took out my raincoat and 
gave it to him. 

“If you guarantee that I come back 
safe and sound,” he said, smiling, 
“then I’ll guarantee that I’ll bring 
your raincoat back safe and sound. 
Anyway, you may expect both of us 
or—neither.”’ 

That was the last jest I was to hear 
from his lips and the last smile I was 
to see lighting his friendly face. 
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Soviet Children Paint the War 


By HOLGER CAHILL 


The story of the Soviet war migrations is recorded in the 
Soviet children’s art exhibit now touring American cities 


HE exhibition of drawings and 
"ih cae by children of the Soviet 
Union at the Museum of Modern Art is 
one of the fascinating small shows of 
the dawning art season. It is a chapter 
in the story of the war, the retreat of 
the Russian people eastward under the 
first blows of the Wehrmacht, one of 
the great mass migrations of history 
matched in our time only by the Chinese 
migration westward in the war with 
We know a good deal in the 
United States about the Chinese migra- 
tion but all too little about the corre- 
sponding movement in the USSR. The 
Soviet children’s exhibition is a first- 
hand report. It is made up of the work 
of boys and girls who lived through this 
great uprooting of a whole people and 
who found a new home in Tashkent in 
Uzbekistan, the Florida of the USSR. 
All the pictures were done at the Tash- 
kent Children’s Center. 

Works of art, even the works of chil- 
dren, are always social documents. They 
tell us very clearly about the time and 
place of their origin, the nature of the 
society in which they originated and the 
temper of the people who created them. 
These children’s paintings have a good 
deal to say about the Russian mass mi- 
gration, the way it was managed, and 
the spirit of the people in meeting this 
tragic necessity of the war. They tell 
us first of all about the major preoccu- 
pations of the children, which are, of 
course, those of their elders—the defense 
of the homeland, the counter-attack 
against the fascist aggressor, crucial bat- 
tles like Stalingrad, visits to the wounded, 
the children’s part in the war effort, 
the collective farms, and the pride and 
joy which this people feels in the land- 
scapes, the legends, and the history of 
their country. Among these war pic- 
tures are the remarkable devastated land- 
scapes of seven-year-old Boris Vlasov; 
Yulik Labas’ “Fighting on the Black 
Sea”; the Russian folk quality of Kamel 
Amretdinov’s “For Our Country, For 
Stalin”; Kumri Saidova’s “Visitors in 
the Hospital”; and Suleiman Rahkma- 
nov’s “Scrap for the Front.” 

These pictures tell us that the morale 
of this people is high. The young artists 
see the war and the mass uprooting of 
their people, not in terms of tragedy, but 
as an epic of movement and color which 
Promises to have a happy ending when 
the victory is won. One thing which im- 
mediately interests the art student about 
these paintings is their direct response to 
the inspiration of the country. The chil- 
dren love the legend and the landscape of 
their new-found home. Their statement 
about it is very much like the statement 
of European refugee artists about the 
United States, made in terms of the ro- 
mantic first view. (“Farkhad Defeats 
the Lion,” by Masha Elkonina and the 
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same artist’s “King Peter Entertaining 
the Swedes,” and “Alexander Nevsky 
Defeating the Germans”; Suleiman Rak- 
manov’s “Gathering Apples” and Rakim 
Kamrakulov’s “My Father is a Col- 
lective Farm Shepherd.” ) 


In most of these pictures the habit of 
seeing is Oriental. The color is clear 
and high in key. The design is related 
to Persian miniatures and Rajput paint- 
ing. Landscapes and figures are ar- 
ranged as distributed pattern, and the 
feeling for the two dimensional surface 
is always maintained. (“Children in a 
May Garden” by Farahat Ahkadova, 
“The Funeral of Babaev,” by Zebi Nova- 
tova.) This feeling for surface is usual- 
ly a major concern of child artists who 
have not been spoiled by academic teach- 
ing. It is one of the reasons why this 
art, and the art of peasants and arti- 
sans, has interested modern painters from 
the time of the Fauves and the early 
Expressionists. Another thing about the 
work of these young people at the Tash- 
kent center is their admirably direct em- 
phasis. What interests them becomes 
strongly emphasized. What does not in- 
terest them is played down. (Masha El- 


konina’s “Pushkin and His Nurse,” in 
which Pushkin is of heroic size while 
the nurse is a Lilliputian.) 

The drawings and paintings commu- 
nicate the joy and the high spirits ot 
the children who have found a way to 
master a bitter experience, and an outlet 
for the nervous tensions and emotions 
stirred by war. ‘These tensions and emo- 
tions have been expressed in an art form 
which has drained away their dangerous 
qualities and opened paths on which 
these children can get a better insight 
into the structure and meaning of their 
world. This therapeutic side of art, its 
healing power, has great significance for 
all educational systems in these war 
years. 


This exhibit is shown by the Museum 
of Modern Art in collaboration with the 
Art Committee of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship. After 
Nov. 19 it will go on tour, with the first 
showing at Cornell University. Other 
exhibits already scheduled include Mun- 
son, Williams, Proctor Institute at Utica, 
N. Y., the Art Institute of Zanesville, 
Ohio, and the Hackley Art Gallery at 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Yulik Labas, nine years old, evacuated from Moscow to Tashkent, was passionately carried away 

by the war. From early morning on he waits for the communiques from the fronts and then 

illustrates the day's operations. In this drawing he pictures an engagement of ships of the 
Soviet Black Sea Fleet 











Reviews by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


On Our Side 


PropLe On Our Sipe. By Edgar Snow. 
Random House. $2.75. 


F overseas correspondents retain a 
reputation for adventuroys truth- 
seeking; if readers continue to look to 
them for firsthand impressions and for 
insights not to be found in the ordinary 
sources, it is because of the work of a 
few men like Edgar Snow. His books on 
China constitute one of the major feats 
of reportage of our time. If the “mystic” 
East has been somewhat de-mystified for 
us, if it is easier for us now to follow 
developments in China, a considerable 
share of the credit belongs to Edgar 
Snow. 

In a certain sense his Soviet assign- 
ment was a greater challenge than any 
he has previously met. Where, in China, 
once he had succeeded in penetrating the 
guerrilla territory, a virgin news area 
was open to him and copy was every- 
where, in the Soviet Union he was in a 
worked-over and limited field and copy 
was hard to iind. He was in a country 
efficiently organized for the grimmest 
and greatest defensive stand in history 
and where, of necessity, the margin for 
correspondent adventure was restricted 
to the bare limits set by its military 
usefulness. 

Thus Snow. was faced with a new 
challenge to his powers of observation 
and insight. Every inch of available news 
coverage had already been, and was be- 
ing, minutely covered by numbers of cor- 
respondents, including some who were 
among the most competent in the field. 

He had to face another challenge, one 
which all correspondents to the Soviet 
Union have faced and few have met, that 
of overcoming the effects of a generation 
of anti-Soviet propaganda. Most corre- 
spondents have entered the Soviet Union 
coated, if not with outright prejudice, 
with layers of suspicion and have carried 
skepticism to the point where it inhibited 
them from observing anything at all. In 
the determination to see “between the 
lines,” many failed to notice what was 
standing life size in front of their eyes. 

Snow has successfully met these chal- 
lenges. Though “People On Our Side,” 
the major part of which is devoted to 
the Soviet Union, comes after .a long 
string of books by Moscow correspond- 
ents, some of them of notable value, it 
succeeds in presenting fresh material, and 
above all fresh insights. There is com- 
paratively little in Snow’s book of the 
chit-chat about each others’ personalities, 
and of the quaint hardships of the Mos- 
cow correspondent’s life, with which too 
many of his predecessors padded their 
chapters. And there are very few traces 
of the crusty skepticism with which so 
many of them insulated themselves from 
their subject. 

Consequently, though his opportuni- 
ties were no greater than those of other 


correspondents, he saw far more. He. 


let himself see far more. Much of the 
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Soviet reality comes through in passages 
like the description of the Pushnestikov 
family in the town of Kotelnikovo, “The 
Flame” Collective Farm, the Stakhan- 
ovite milkmaid Anastasia, the interview 
with General Chuikov, defender of Stal- 
ingrad, and with another of the defend- 
ers, the waitress Clara Yerameshenko, 
the meeting with the Stakhanovite shell 
maker, Zina Ivanovna, and the Kazakh 
leader Sharibov. In the chapter “Why 
Russian Victory?” we get a terse but 
remarkably penetrating summary of the 


forces involved in the struggle, the 
sources of Soviet strength, and the im- 
portance to the whole world of the So- 
viet victories. Similar chapters on Soviet 
post-war planning, on the developing So- 
viet Socialism and on its relations with 
the capitalist democracies, are invaluable 
contributions to American understanding 
of our Soviet ally and of the realities 
and potentialities in the present and fu- 
ture relations between the Soviet people 
and us. 

The Book of the Month Club has 
selected “People On Our Side” as one of 
its dividend books. It is one of its wisest 
choices. And the Council of Books In 
Wartime has listed it as one of its “im- 
perative” books, a distinction that it 
amply deserves. 


Attack on Geopolities 


Compass oF THE Wortp. A Symposium 
of Political Geography edited by Hans 
W. Weigert and Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son. MacMillan, $3.50. 


T the time the Nazis were still 
riding high, the mixture of geo- 
graphical data with rationalizations for 
German imperalism and racial meg- 
alomania which went under the name 
of “geopolitics,” commanded _ respect 
among some American geographers. To- 
day, along with the military power it 
served, this Nazi “science” is falling to 
pieces. ~The present work is partially a 
critical inquest over the remains and a 
corollary re-study of the world in global 
terms, the economic factors, the new 
methods of communications and the new 
understandings which they call for, and 
the new political factors. 
The critical inquest over geopolitics 
necessarily pivots on the USSR. Geo- 
politics is founded mainly on the con- 
cepts of the British geographer, Sir Hal- 
ford Mackinder, who views the terri- 
tory occupied ‘by the Soviet Union as the 
key in any plan to dominate the world, 
According to Mackinder this area is, in 
itself, virtually invulnerable to military 
attack because of spaciousness which en- 
ables it to absorb any onslaught and the 
great natural barrier of the Arctic. Mil- 
sitarily this situation is also favorable 
for the offensive. From this center at- 
tacks can be launched in almost any 
direction. This gives the “heartland” as 
Mackinder calls it, potential control over 
the “world island” which, in geopolitical 
terminology, means the linked continents 
of Europe, Asia and Africa. This would 
concentrate such an overwhelming power 
in populations, resources and area that 
the remaining world areas, North and 
South America, Australia and the ocean 
archipelagoes, could not resist conquest. 
This thesis is still defended by Sir 
Mackinder in one of the articles in the 
book which declares that the successful 
defense of the heartland by the Red 
Army saved the world from German 
domination, and advocates a continued 
alliance between the sea powers of Amer- 
ica and Britain and the land power of 





the USSR te prevent any recurrence of 
the danger. Its terminology also con- 
tinues in use by some of the other con- 
tributors. But the concept is successfully 
attacked in several other of the articles 
the most notable of which is “The Myth 
of the Continents” by Eugene Staley, 
Professor of International Economic Re- 
lations at the University of Chicago. 

In its total effect the book assembles 
such data as to render Mackinder’s con- 
tinental concepts untenable and to place 
the emphasis, still more sharply on the 
global character of international rela- 
tions and the constantly growing need 
for international cooperation, the ad- 
vocacy of which has made the Soviet 
Union in a nobler sense the heartland 
of the world. 

Not all the articles are of equal val- 
ue. Apart from Professor Staley’s con- 
tribution one may single out “Geography 
vs Geopolitics” by Isaiah Bowman; the 
articles by Mr. Stefansson, Ernest C. 
Ropes, George C. Cressey, Owen Latti- 
more, and Hans W. Weigert. 

Professor Ellsworth Huntington’s ar- 
ticle on the “Influence of Geography 
and Climate” has undertones of racial 
biases which are unfortunate, and Ed- 
mund A. Walsh’s piece, “Geopolitics and 
International Morals,” with its anti-sci- 
entific assumption that the world’s 
troubles have been caused by the spirit 
of inquiry ushered in by the Renaissance 
is distinctly out of place in this sym- 
posium by scientists. Walsh may be re- 
membered for his anti-Soviet activities. 
It is therefore no surprise that his de- 
featist contribution concludes with the 
warning to the negotiators at the coming 
peace conference: “Above all, do not 
forget that Moscow lies much nearer to 
the pulse of Eurasia, India and China 
than do London and Washington.” 


On the whole, however, this sympos- 
ium is valuable for assembling incon- 
trovertible data to confute its own 
Walshes and its geopoliticians. It makes 
clear that geographical truth, like all 
other truth, points to the inevitability 
and necessity of international coopera- 
tion. 
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The Cordon Sanitaire 


CENTRAL UNION OF Europe, by Peter 
~ Jordan. McBride, $2.00. 


HIS book proposes what it calls a 

practical intermediate plan to fur- 
ther world peace, until world federation 
is achieved. It would combine the states 
in Central Europe lying between the So- 
viet Union and Germany, Austria and 
Italy into a so-called “Central Union of 
Europe.” It places in this proposed union 
the three Soviet Baltic Republics and by 
the evidence of the maps, the western 
sections of the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia. 
The book is careful to insist that it is not 
a project against the Soviet Union; but 
it bears all the marks of the old cordon- 
sanitaire to isolate the Soviet Union. 
What is concealed in the words ‘is curi- 
ously exposed in the maps, where fron- 
tiers are shown.as walls against the So- 
viet Union as well as against Germany, 
protection against which, according to the 
text, is the object of the union. 

A telephone inquiry to the publishers, 
as to the identity of Mr. Peter Jordan, 
given as the author, brought the follow- 
ing information. The publishers did not 
know who Mr. Jordan was but offered 
to find out from the Polish organization 
which had brought the book to them. 
The best that the Polish organization 
had to offer as identity was that the mys- 
terious Peter Jordan was in London, 
where he lectured on Slavic literature. 


Canada and Russia 


CANADA AND Russia, FRIENDS AND 
NEIGHBORS, by Raymond Arthur Davies, 
with an introductory statement by L. 
Dana Wilgress, Canadian Ambassador to 
the USSR. Progress Books, Toronto, 75c. 


4, ANADA and Russia” is a plain 
spoken survey of Canadian Soviet 
relations.; It does not ignore conflicts in 
the past nor the direct connection of 
Canadian and British Empire policy. It 
does not play down the role of reaction- 
aries who, like the American isolationists, 
have placed and continue to place difficul- 
ties in the relationships between the two 
countries. But it makes clear the grow- 
ing strength of democratic forces and the 
force of the geographical realities which 
make overwhelmingly for Canadian-So- 
viet friendship. As the Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada, has said: ; 

“In the new world which air power is 
making, Russia, next to the United 
States, is becoming our nearest neighbor. 
She is just over our northern horizon 
beyond the pole. The arctic wastes, so 
ong an impenetrable barrier between us, 
are now coming to join us closer to- 
gether. As we become neighbors we de- 
Sire more than ever to become also the 
most helpful friends.” 


Cs 


Have you read “the greatest book 
that has come out of the war’? 
Last Days of Sevastopol 
by Boris Voyetekhov, Soviet writer- 
correspondent, only 60c from Soviet 


Russia Today, 114 E. 32 St., N. Y. 
16, N. Y. 
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The Russian gen- 
eral, Kutuzov, ex- 
amines a French 
horseshoe, show- 
ing that Napo- 
leon's cavalry are 
equipped only 
for Summer cam- 
paigning. A 
scene from the 
new Soviet his- 
torical film, 
"1812," 


The New Soviet Film 


1812: Produced by the Moscow Film 
Studios. Directed by Vladimir Petrov. 
English text and narration by Capt. 
Sergei N. Kournakoff. American Re- 
lease by Artkino. 


HEN Napoleon invaded Russia 

in 1812 he had some 600,000 men 
gathered from many nations. The Rus- 
sian armies facing him were under a 
third of that number. They were led 
by a foreign officer, a Scot named Bar- 
clay de Tolly. 

The conditions for a rapid victory 
seemed assured to Napoleon. Having 
the forces to defeat and scatter the Rus- 
sian army, he expected to impose peace 
on his own terms. What he failed to 
take into account was the unified resis- 
tance of the Russian people. 

General Barclay took the wise, though 
unpopular course of withdrawing his 
armies into the interior. This enraged 
the army and the people and there was 
a universal demand for his replacement 
by a Russian general. To this demand 
Tsar Alexander yielded. 

Kutuzov, who was chosen in Barclay’s 
place had served with the great Suvorov. 
It was believed that he would bring the 
retreat to a halt and, in the aggressive 
Suvorov tradition, go over to the offen- 
sive. But Kutuzov continued the retreat. 

He calculated that, as it marched 
deeper into the interior, Napoleon’s army 
would be whittled down. Most of it 
would have to be put to garrison service 
in the occupied towns; some of it would 
fall to the peasant guerrillas and in 
skirmishes with the Russian rearguard. 

Finally, at Borodino, outside of Mos- 
cow, Kutuzov made a stand. Though 
still outnumbered, he no longer faced 
the risk of being overwhelmed by sheer 
masses. Kutuzov withdrew his men from 
the battlefield, after suffering heavy 
losses and inflicting heavy losses on the 
enemy. 

For Napoleon, Borodino, in the larger 
strategic view, was a defeat. He had 
failed to destroy the Russian army. He 
could enter Moscow, unopposed, but 
while the Russian armies were being re- 
plenished his own would be disintegrat- 
ing. 

The Moscow he entered was burnt by 


its own people who refused to live un- 
der a foreign conqueror. There Napoleon 
waited for Russian quislings to appear 
and for peace offers from the tsar. He 
waited in vain. 

In the meanwhile, having thrown 
Napoleon’s spies off the scent by the 
announcement of a retreat eastward, 
Kutuzov withdrew to the warm and rich 
south where he strengthened and supplied 
his armies. Finally abandoning Moscow 
Napoleon also sought to rest and replen- 
ish his forces in the south. But Russian 
armies*barred his way and he was com- 
pelled to make his exit from Russia 
back along the devastated Smolensk Road 
by which he had marched in. 

Napoleon’s’ retreat from Moscow 
ended as one of the greatest military 
disasters in history. Only a few hundred 
men, still bearing arms, escaped, of the 
600,000 that he had led into Russia. 
Napoleon’s military power was irre- 
trievably broken and with it the legend 
of his invincibility. 

It is the military and historical truths 
of this epic that the film sets out to 
realize and it does so with extraordinary 
clarity. Part of the credit for this rests, 
probably, with the technical advisers as- 
sociated with the film, Major General 
Talenski and the distinguished historian, 
Eugene Tarlé, generally regarded as the 
greatest living authority on Napoleon’s 
campaigns. 

Consequently we have a historical film 
that actually recreates history; in which 
the history is not scaled down to a 
background for a love or adventure 
story. The principal characters are those 
who in history figured as the principals 
—Kutuzov, Napoleon, Barclay de Tolly, 
Bagration, Benigsen, Napoleon’s mar- 
shals, and so on. 

This does not mean that the Russian 
army and the Russian guerrillas are left 
as vague masses. Their spirit, their 
resourcefulness, their keen observation, 
are realized in vivid episodes that are 
gems of natural acting. And the acting 
of the principals, particularly of N. 
Okhlopkov as Barclay and A. Dykki 
as Kutuzov, is of a high order. The 
one disappointment is Mezhinsky’s Na- 
poleon, who is more lethargic than even 
his disappointments can account for. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 










Question: What is the situation of the 
Jews in the Soviet Union, and their rela- 
tion to world Jewry. Please give us some 
background and facts about Biro-Bid- 
zhan. L. D. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Answer: The Jewish situation in the 
USSR as well as all over Europe must 
be projected against the background of 
the war. Almost four-fifths of the Jew- 
ish population of the USSR lived in the 
war area. Almost three million of the 
Soviet Jews lived in the Ukraine and 
Byelo-Russia which were occupied by the 
Germans and another million in the Bal- 
tic countries, Bessarabia and the Crimea 
and other parts of the RSFSR reached by 
the Germans. 

Realizing the special danger facing the 
Jews under the German yoke, Soviet au- 
thorities put the task of evacuating them 
second only to the evacuation of women 
and children. Thus, with super-human 
effort, often running the risk of death, 
the Red Army men and officers and civil 
authorities managed to evacuate about 
fifty per cent of Russian Jews as well as 
Jews who fled from Poland into Russian 
territory. Counting the Jews remaining 
in the liberated Soviet regions including 
Bessarabia, Bukovina and the Baltic 
countries, the present Soviet Jewish popu- 
lation may be estimated at between three 
and one-half to four million people. 

Before the war the total Jewish popu- 
lation of the world was estimated to be 
about 15,500,000 people. About two- 
thirds were in Europe and the Asiatic 
part of Russia. The other one-third was 
mainly in the United States, with the 
rest scattered in Canada and Latin Amer- 
ica and about 400,000 in Palestine. Sub- 
tracting the tragic figure of over 3,000,- 
000 Jews exterminated by the Nazis, this 
would leave about 3,000,000 Jews in Eu- 
rope, outside of those in the USSR, Eng- 
land and the two or three neutral coun- 
tries. The Soviet Union in liberating 
Romania and Hungary from the Nazi 
invaders is setting free areas with large 
Jewish populations. 

Some estimates place the number of 
Jews surviving at a much lesser figure. 
However, according to the above calcu- 
lations, the Jewish population of the 
world will amount to a little over 12,- 
000,000 people—a loss of about 3,500,000 
including deaths in the armed services, 
partisan armies and the underground of 
the United Nations. According to these 
figures, a third of the world Jewry will 
be citizens of the USSR. 

The reconstruction of thé Jews in the 
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Rehabilitation of Jews in the USSR 


USSR is, of course, part of the general 
problem of the reconstruction of the So- 
viet Union. Many Jews from the 
Ukraine, Byelo-Russia and other invaded 
areas have been resettled, during the 
war, in*areas where the Jewish popula- 
tion was formerly very small. There are 
now large Jewish communities in the 
Volga regions, perhaps numerically larg- 
er than in any other part of the USSR. 
There are also large settlements of Jews 
in the Central Asiatic Republics of the 
USSR, and in the Urals; and the Au- 
tonomous Jewish Region of Biro-Bidzhan 
has grown in population. 

It may be assumed that a considerable 
number will want to return home to 
their former home areas, but it is equally 
certain that a considerable portion of the 
Jews have rooted themselves in the new 
districts. This may call for the creation 
of new Jewish Autonomous Districts or 
regions. Before the war there were such 
autonomous districts in the Ukraine, in 
Byelo-Russia, and in the Crimea, in addi- 
tion to Biro-Bidzhan. This administra- 
tive national pattern of Jewish life will 
no doubt follow in the new centers. 

While the Jews in the occupied areas 
were suffering frightful atrocities at the 
hands of the Germans, the Jews in the 
unoccupied regions of the USSR were 
helping to win the war. In the course of 
their work in industry, in agriculture, 
and other pursuits, they were becoming 
more than ever integrated into the econ- 
omy of the USSR, and have diversified 
their occupations more than ever before. 
The number of Jews in heavy industry, 
in transportation, communications, mines, 
agriculture, has risen and Jewish crafts- 
men and artisans have, with the help of 
the Government, organized producing 
artels (cooperatives) in large numbers. 
Thus a very firm foundation for com- 
plete economic rehabilitation and recon- 
struction of the Jews has been laid. 

When the Soviet Union was first es- 
tablished, there were difficulties in in- 
tegrating Jews into the Soviet economy 
because, due to tsarist prohibitions only 
a small percentage worked the land or in 
industry. Special care had to be taken 
to find suitable land for Jews and train 
them to farm it and new employment had 
to be found for Jews whose occupations 
had been restricted to very few indus- 
tries, mostly in the needle trades. 

Space will not permit us to go into a 
detailed description of the measures 
taken. The educational and training ef- 
fort and the financial support were lavish 
and the measures were successful in aid- 
ing the Jews to take their rightful place 
as full fledged citizens of the family of 
nations of the USSR. 

The following figures will illustrate 
the important changes brought about by 
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Soviet power. Among the gainfully em- 
ployed Jewish population of the Russian 
Empire were the following: 


Workers in large industries..... 4.0% 
Workers in handicraft industries. 11.0%, 
Independent artisans............ 18.4% 
es ME «5 xh tnavenwasla 2.2% 
PCT LOTT er re 10.0% 


Traders, brokers, people without 
definite professions or trades. . 54.4% 


Thus over half of the would-be gain- 
fully employed population were what 
was called luftmenshen. No wonder that 
in the decade before World War I, in 
spite of the fact that Tsarist Russia was 
experiencing a cycle of prosperity, some 
ten per cent of the pogrom-hounded Jews 
—more than 600,000—emigrated from 
Russia. 

Compare the figures above with the 
distribution of the Jewish population 
in 1939: . 


Workers and employees......... 71.2% 
Collective farmers ............- 5.8% 
In handicraft cooperatives....... 16.1% 
Independent artisans ........... 4.0% 


Various professions, government 
employees 2.9% 
In this war of national liberation the 

Jewish population, side by side with all 

of the other peoples of the USSR in the 

armed forces at the front, on the pro- 
duction lines, and on the .farms and 
among the partisans, have given their best 
in the defense of the Soviet Union. 

Among the half a million Red Army men 

decorated by the Soviet Government, 

there are 32,000 Jews. Jews are among 
all commanding ranks in the armed forces 
of the USSR. 

In the USSR the Jews have found 
complete equality. Anti-Semitism, which 
Stalin likened to cannibalism, was made 
an offense against the State. With the 
national and economic problems of Jews 
solved, the Jews for the first time any- 
where were given statehood. Ten years 
ago, on May 10, 1934, Biro-Bidzhan was 
named an Autonomous Jewish Region, 
with the promise that when a sufficient 
population growth and economic develop- 
ments has been reached the status ot 
Autonomous Republic will be granted. 

Due to the war there are no exact 
statistics as to the number of Jews in 
Biro-Bidzhan, but it is reliably estimated 
that its population now exceeds 100,000. 
The area of Biro-Bidzhan covers about 
17,000,000 acres. It is larger than Bel- 
gium, well timbered and rich in re- 
sources of gold, iron ore, magnesium. 
Among the chief crops are spring wheat, 
oats, maize, potatoes, tomatoes and other 
vegetables, soy beans, rice, grapes. There 
are cattle breeding and fishing collec- 
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From an American Flyer 


To SovieT Russta ToDAy: 

I thought you might be interested in 
hearing frome one of the first American 
flyers to land in Russia on a shuttle raid. 
We arrived June 2, 1944, right after we had 
bombed Debrecen in Hungary. We came 
down in a nice, large field. We had ex- 
pected to find practically nothing there, 
but they had everything set up and ready 
for us, tents and all. 

We hadn’t expected any help, and were 
prepared to do everything ourselves. But 
the Russians came right up and went to 
work with our mechanics helping to re- 
pair a couple of engines that were in bad 
shape. These mechanics had never seen a 
B-17 before but they knew their work, and 
learned all about our engines in no time. 
They liked our flying. Another thing— 
they did our bomb loading for us, which 
we had expected to do ourselves. They 
wanted to learn everything they could 
about our planes. 

From our first contact with the Russian 
people the day we got there, we realized 
that they were very intelligent—not the 
way I had heard they were from my 
father who had been there thirty years 
ago. Most of them could speak foreign 
languages fluently. Many of them could 
speak English. Any of the boys who could 
speak German, Polish, French or Spanish 
could get along all right. They were very 
amiable people. They would do almost 
anything for you. There was always a 
mob around, wanting to find out every- 
thing possible about the United States. 

They gave us a couple of concerts while 
we were there. The first time a male 
company gave us Russian and Ukrainian 
folk songs and dances, the second time it 
Was a company of girls. We went to some 
dances—the Russian girls dance well and 
catch on to new steps quickly. 

The men and women did practically the 
same work. You’d find the women doing 
mechanic’s jobs, office work, manning anti- 
aircraft guns. There were a couple of 








tives and local industries; and tractor 
stations service the needs of the farmers. 

lhe country is connected by telephone, 
telegraph and radio with Moscow, as 
well as all the important centers of popu- 
lation in the Far East and Siberia. 

The cultural institutions are predomi- 
nantly Jewish in character. There are 
over one hundred schools, many kinder- 
gartens, libraries, reading rooms, four- 
teen moving picture theaters as well as 
legitimate theaters. Administration and 
courts are conducted in the Jewish lan- 
guage. 

_ The Autonomous Region is represented 
in the Council of Nationalities of the Su- 
preme Soviet by five delegates. 

Biro-Bidzhan can support a population 
or several millions. There is a sufficient 
agricultural and industrial basis for it. 

he climate approximates that of North 
Dakota, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
Winters are cold and dry. The summers 
are hot and there is considerable rain, 


tavorable for agricultural pursuits. 
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Qa FROM OUR READERS By 


women flyers there, back from the front 
for a rest, and doing KP duty! One ot 
them had shot down sixteen German 
planes. Boy, were the Ukrainian peasant 
girls husky. There is a kind of big army 
field-kitchen pot that it usually takes two 
men to carry. But one of those girls would 
carry two of them! 

Somebody told me about that Daily News 
story, some guy offering our men women. 
That was a lie. I was there eleven days 
and nothing like that ever happened. 

I went into a nearby town that had been 
completely leveled by the Germans. It 
had been an industrial center with a pop- 
ulation of 300,000; only 10 or 15 thousand 
were left. There had been large modern 
apartment houses, but all you could see 
now was the steel framework. 

They showed me where there had been 
a lot of hangings in the town. You can 
understand why they don’t want a soft 
peace. I only hope the American people 
really understand what those Germans are 
like. And yet in spite of all they’ve been 
through, the Russians always seemed to be 
happy. They are always singing, no mat- 
ter how hard they work. 

Another thing I noticed was that the 
Russian people are very clean. They al- 
ways seemed to try to look their best. 
They are very proud, too, and they won’t 
take anything without returning something. 
It’s always fifty-fifty with them—It was 
more that way in Russia than in any of 
the other countries I’ve been in. 

Some people seem to have the idea that 
we’re going to have to fight Russia. I don’t 
believe it. Russians seem to think America 
is the greatest country in the world, and 
they like us. 

An American Flyer 


From a Soldier 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

I enjoy your SRT more so now as I am 
in the armed forces and would like more 
and more people to have a better under- 
standing of our great ally the Soviet Union 
now and after the War. This will help 
possibly create a better unity amongst the 
great nations fighting Fascism now, and 
after the war, live and work hand in hand 
bringing about a world of peace and co- 
operation as it should be. 

My buddies also read SRT when I am 
finished with it. 

Hoping your magazine reaches a greater 


number of people, and that this War 
should not have been fought in vain. 
Pot. H. B. 


Suggests New Features 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I would be most interested and I am 
sure many of your other readers would 
also in an article and map concerning the 
waterways (navigable rivers, canals, locks, 
etc.) of the USSR. 

Could you kindly print a brief lesson on 
the Russian language each month (vocab- 
ulary and idioms). 

With much appreciation of your splendid 
magazine. 

John H. Crickmore 
Clarkson, Ont., Canada 








Facts for Anti-Russian Socialists 


To Soviet Russia Tobay: 

Those readers of Soviet Russia Today 
who were interested in my letter on the 
subject of Stalin and his alleged betrayal 
of Marxian socialism will find considerable 
light and sober truth on the same vital 
question in Edgar Snow’s long article on 
Russia’s policies, domestic and foreign, 
published in the conservative Saturday 
Evening Post of September 9. 

Mr. Snow is no fellow-traveler, no gul- 
lible or inexperienced foreign correspon- 
dent, no blind admirer of Stalin. His re- 
port is independent, enlightened, impartial 
and revealing. Even the fanatical and 
malicious ex-radicals like Eastman, Cham- 
berlin, Lyons et al., cannot successfully 
challenge its accuracy and significance. 

Socialism, Mr. Snow tells his millions of 
conservative readers, has not been repu- 
diated, betrayed or renounced. Stalin is as 
loyal a Marxian as Lenin was; he remains 
a perfectly good socialist. He has shown 
no sign, however faint, of restoring capi- 
talism, private enterprise, the profit system, 
landlordism. He is not exporting Social- 
ism but he will insist on non-interference 
in Russian economic and political affairs by 
the capitalistic or semi-capitalistic powers. 
Russia will demand and secure complete 
freedom to build up and perfect its own 
system—and continue gradually to extend 
the area of genuine democracy. 

The renegades who foam at the mouth 
in dealing with Stalin and his policies are 
perverse, malicious and willfully blind to 
realities. They are misrepresenting Rus- 
sia, giving aid and comfort to the reac- 
tionaries and plutocrats, imagining vain 
things and forever writing totally wrong 
and mendacious books and articles. 

La Jolla, California Victor S. Yarros 











Madison Square Garden 
Thursday, Nov. 16, 7:30 P.M. 


USA - USSR 


ALLIES FOR VICTORY, 
PROSPERITY and PEACE 


United Nations speakers, music, 
dramatic presentation 
Tickets $2.40; $1.80; $1.20; 9.85; 9.60 
3 
MEDICAL CONFERENCE 
November 11 


WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 
November 18 


For further information on nation- 
wide November events write 
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232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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FROM A LIBERATED CITY 


by GALYA FILLIPPOVA 


Y neighbor, Tanya Kulkova, is a 

Donbas mining engineer, who 
came to Moscow before the war began 
to take a job in our subway construc- 
tion. There are photographs of her 
relatives and views of the Donbas coun- 
try on the end table near the window. 
Among them are pictures of her father, 
a mining engineer like herself, her 
mother, a school teacher, and her sister 
Katya, a girl with an open, joyous face, 
and a carefree smile. I had often ad- 
mired the calm and beautiful face of 
the mother, Yelena Kulkova, a teacher. 
Tanya had told me about how full and 
rich her mother’s life had been. She 
had been a devoted wife and mother, 
and now when her family was grown, 
she continued her teaching and worked 
actively in many organizations. 

That night, when I stepped into her 
apartment for our customary neigh- 
borly chat, her face was tear stained. 
In answer to my questions she silently 
handed me this letter: 


My Dearest Daughter: 
This is my first opportunity to write 
to you. Several days ago the Red Army 


liberated our town or, to be more exact, 
what was left of it. The old school you 
went to has been blown up. Uncle Gav- 
ril’s house was burnt down. No end of 
places and things have been destroyed 
and no end of people are gone. The 
houses can be rebuilt; but the people. ... 

Your father was the first of our family 
to perish. The event that brought him to 
his death occurred on a day of terrible 
cold. The temperature was thirty below. 
A wind blew that penetrated to the bone. 
Our drains and water mains had been 
destroyed. The nearest place we could 
get water was the house of the musician 
Petrov, do you remember him? He has 
been shipped to Germany. 

All our warm things had been con- 
fiscated. Putting on everything in the 
house that could cover him your father 
took the pails and went to fetch some 
water. He started off very early in the 
morning, as he usually did, in order to 
avoid meeting any Germans, who when 
they met our people took the water and 
humiliated them at the same time. 

That morning he was met on his way 
back by a German who ordered him to 
pour the water into a barrel he was tak- 
ing to the Commandant’s house. Your 
father stood dead still. With a quick 
movement the German took up the pails 
and poured them over your old father. 

He never recovered from it. He took 
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THE BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 
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Frederick L. Schuman 
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SOVIET FARMERS 
by Anna Louise Strong 


A vivid description of the Soviet farm 
system that enabled Soviet agriculture to 
win “the battle against starvation” and 
become a powerful fighting force against 
Hitler. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 
By Rose Maurer 


Soviet child care from the pre-natal pe- 
riod, through schooling with emphasis on 
wartime adaptations. Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amend- 
ments. Only American edition in print. 10c. 
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by H. W. L. Dana 


Exciting data on Soviet war plays and 
war activities of the Soviet theater. Ill. 15c. 
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to his bed and never rose from it. Dur- 
ing his illness we were moved to the 
cellar. 

The next to perish was your sister 


Katya. You remember her dreams of 
going to art school. She would draw, 
sometimes, even when the Germans were 
here. I have kept her drawings. They 
show real talent. The Germans put an 
end to her dreams. They put her in a 
labor batallion to dig trenches. Before 
dawn she had to report With her shovel 
and they worked her sixteen hours. I am 
glad, my dear girl, that you escaped the 
shame of digging -for the Germans. 

One day when Katya returned she 
kept her cheek covered with her hand. 
When she moved her hand I saw a dark 
red welt. Katya had been struck by a 
German for refusing to shine his boots 
after her day’s work. “They can do 
whatever they want,” she said, “but | 
won’t work for them any more.” 

She did not cry when they came to ar- 
rest her. Neither did I cry. I said to 
them, “take me instead of her.” But the 
officer only laughed. “What do we want 
with an old woman. But your girl is 
not so bad.” Then he approached Katya 
and she spat in his face. 

The next day I recognized her among 
those who were hanged on the square. 
There was a sign hanging from her neck. 
“For refusing to work.” 

I am left all alone. Sorrow and hatred 
burns in me. Only my faith in our army 
and our Soviet people has preserved me. 
I have lived to see our red flag waving 
over Lisichansk again. You and I are the 
only members of our family left now.... 
School will begin again soon and I will 
do everything I can to foster hatred for 
the enemy and love for our country. 

With love and kisses 

‘ Your Mother 


FOR STALINGRAD 
W* have been asked by the Na: 


tional Council of American-So- 
viet Friendship to help in collecting 
material on the epic defense of Stalin- 
grad to be sent to the Soviet Union 
for an exhibit to be held in Stalin- 
grad. 


What is desired is any kind of 
published material or accounts of 
events in America connected with the 
defense of Stalingrad such as articles 
and magazines, 
posters and programs of concerts, 
meetings and lectures relating to this 
subject, or any works by artists, sculp- 
tors or poets dedicated to the city. 


from .newspapers 


Will our readers be good enough 
to send any such material to Soviet 
Russia Today, Suite 707, 114 East 
32nd Street, New York City. 












(Continued from page 22) 


ler’s failure to achieve a quick victory 
over the Soviet, Lyons wrote in Novem- 
ber of 1941: “Only political morons could 
contemplate without goose-pimples the 
possibility of the Red Forces licking Hit- 
ler’s hordes, (and) pursuing the advan- 
tage westward.” 

What could be plainer? 

The bankruptcy of his propaganda 
line has in no way diminished the flow 
of Lyon’s poison pen. Apparently he 
even maintains high hopes for the future. 
(let Americans beware!) 

We may well ask briefly, “What are 
Lyons’ motivations?” and “Where will 
Lyons end?” The answers to these ques- 
tions are pertinent since the conduct of 
such anti-Sovieteers not only menaces re- 
lations with the USSR but the future 
preservation of our own democracy. 

Lyons, in writing of others, gives him- 
self away. He speaks of the “enlight- 
ened” who “veered toward the Kremlin 
under the delusion that Bolshevism was 
a new, more gloriously courageous bo- 
hemianism.” This defines exactly the 
Lyons brand of “radicalism”: bohemian- 
im. That he never had the slightest 
basic understanding of socialism is more 
than evident when he bewails mass pro- 
duction in a socialist state as “exploita- 
tion.” He himself betrays his emotional 
instability by constant chatter about his 
“romantic heart.” He is also given to 
grandiose generalizations like, “We 
decked the revolution in the opalescent 
raiments of our vision.” The opals, it 
turned out, were picked up elsewhere. 

It is true that in his early years he 
was apparently favorably disposed toward 
the USSR. He protests frequently (if 
not too much) that he wrote not for 
money, but for “the class struggle,” and 
for “the cause.” He remarks of other 
“radicals”: “Their yearnings for posi- 
tion, career and privilege in many cases 
took on a jungle luxuriance,” an in- 
sight clearly stemming from self-knowl- 
edge. He is hounded by the desire for 
what he calls “success.” He says he 
wants to be an “authentic correspondent” 
—and it is clear that he was not slow at 
genuflection on the several occasions 
when Roy Howard—large U. P. stock- 
holder—visited Moscow. He notes that 
the rewards of radicalism are faint, and 
remembers that in his youth wealthy 
people “fascinated” him with “sugges- 
tions of incredible far-off splendors. . . .” 
_It all adds up so easily, with dollar 
signs. This stormy radical who loved 
the people soon found it easy—and lucra- 
tive—to write of the “brow-beaten, bo- 
vine Russians.” In his own contacts in 
the USSR, he avoided working people, 
ordinary people, like the plague—and 
built a well-plushed salon around the for- 
Mer aristocracy, the decadent, the dis- 
Satisfied, the counter - revolutionary. 
These people he found charming, witty 
and cultivated. 

After all, they were “bohemians” like 
himself. There were others, by his own 
admission, who were active in the effort 
to overthrow the Soviet Government. 
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ASSIGNMENT IN MYOPIA 


A fortnight after his arrival in Mos- 
cow, he “read letters” from a Trotsky 
oppositionist. He admits later: “Increas- 
ingly I sensed the strength of the under- 
ground currents directed against the 
Government.” While he “sensed” these 
subversive currents, he found it profit- 
able to deal in the black market, and 
acquire “curios”’—that is, art objects of 
permanent value to be shipped out. Also 
—and interestingly enough in view of his 
final recall from the Soviet—he found 
various Japanese much to his liking. 
They were frequent visitors at his house, 
as he himself admits. Privately, Lyons 
is said to have confessed the source of 
his unauthenticated “scoop” as a Jap- 
anese official. Publicly, of course, he 
says the tip came from some unscrupu- 
lous Russians—whom he must _never- 
theless protect by keeping them anony- 
mous. A rare instance of Lyons’ re- 
straint! 

Exactly where this ex-Moscow corre- 
spondent will end depends on how profit- 
able red-baiting continues to be. Lyons 
proved useful enough to his bosses as 
editor of The American Mercury (one 
of the chief sources of Reader’s Digest 
reprints), when almost every issue car- 
ried some sort of anti-Soviet article. 
(And still does.) He was useful, too, 
when the Scripps-Howard newspaper 
chain wanted to attack the film, “Mission 
to Moscow,” based on former Ambassa- 
dor Joseph E. Davies’ book. The book, 
incidentally, was termed by Lyons: “A 
childish version of recent Soviet history,” 
and “piffle.” Of course, Lyons had noth- 
ing to say when Mr. Davies called the 
shots on the Red Army versus the Wehr- 
macht. 

And presumably Lyons will be useful 
enough to his bosses in his new job, ru- 
mored to be the big-money editorship of 
a new Alex Hillman magazine—trump- 
eted to be not, like other Hillman pub- 
lications, a comic or a pulp, but destined 
for “higher things.” 

The pattern is clear enough. When 
Lyons’ Soviet-baiting got a little shop- 
worn, he swung over to the domestic 
brand in a book called The Red Decade. 
It is virtually a New York edition of the 
fascist Liz Dilling’s “Red Network” and 
Lyons had no scruples when thousands of 
copies were turned over for distribution 
by the fascist Gerald L. K. Smith. Its fal- 
sity was attested by the publishers, after 
a libel suit brought against them by 
Corliss Lamont. And the Nazi radio 
quoted it with relish. 

Lyons attacks labor—particularly the 
CIO. He praises disrupters—of the Dies 
Committee he says: “Time has more 
than justified the Committee’s work.” 
He delves into politics in the pages of 
The New Leader (which carries his 
name on the masthead) thus: “The most 
dangerous single tendency in the New 
Deal . . . has been its concentration of 
ever more power in the hands of the 
executive branch.” As a matter of fact 
he has been rather lavish with his at- 
tacks on the Vice President and the 


Roosevelt administration in general— 
the Lyons contribution to national unity 
in the midst of a war of survival against 
fascism! 

Thus, domestically, Lyons has given aid 
and comfort to the enemies of American 
democracy, as internationally he gave aid 
and comfort to our enemies by distorting 
our vision of the Soviet Union. He has 
helped to delay our decisions and con- 
fuse our actions—and so has jeopardized 
the lives of many of our sons. 

The sad part is that there were (and 
still are) people—among them influential 
persons who should know better—who 
actually believed Eugene Lyons was an 
“informed observer.” It is obvious now, 
in the costly light of retrospect, that the 
Lyons “information” was curiously sim- 
ilar to that dished out by our own deadly 
enemies. Those who look toward a 
brighter future can ill afford the services 
of a specialist in myopia. 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
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Jessica Smith, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that she is the 
editor of the SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY and 
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THE SOVIETS CELEBRATE WITH WORK 


(Continued from page 10) 


sheets, blankets, dishes, cooking uten- 
sils—are seriously depleted by the war. 
Under all these lacks and discomforts 
the campaign has begun to raise pro- 
duction not in consumer commodities 
but for the front. 

In the Soviet Union this is the 
fourth war winter. Four times the 
November holidays have been observed 
under war conditions. | November, 
1941, Hitler was at the gates of Mos- 
cow. Departments of the Soviet gov- 
ernment had moved to other cities, 
chiefly Kuibyshev, but Stalin was in 
Red Square. Stalin reviewed troops 
who immediately went into battle on 
the outskirts of Moscow, heartened 
and stimulated by Stalin’s presence. 

On November, 1942, the enemy 
were in the streets of Stalingrad which 
Hitler declared already fallen. Stalin, 
reviewing the Moscow troops, stated 
that the lack of a second front, per- 
mitting Hitler to throw 240 divisions 
against Soviet Russia, was the reason 
the enemy had got so far. This was 
the darkest moment. Shortly there- 
after the Red Army at Stalingrad went 
over to the great offensive. 

November, 1943, came after the 
spectacular summer advance’ which 
freed the Caucasus, the Donbas and 
part of the Ukraine, and it saw the 
storming of the Dnieper valley. These 
victories improved the Soviet position 
and made possible the famous Moscow 
conference which laid a firm ground- 
work for extensive allied cooperation. 

The November celebrations then 
held celebrated the new unity of the 
United Nations. 

November, 1944, undoubtedly will 
be one of the most triumphant of all 
the Soviet celebrations, with the So- 
viet lands liberated, the armies of the 
United Nations closing in on Germany, 
food difficulties alleviated by the har- 
vest from areas liberated a year ago. 






Left to right: A scene from Korneichuk's 


The final victory approaches, needing 
only an all-out effort to secure it. 

This is the stimulus in the produc- 
tion campaign. ‘This is the situation 
which challenged the war weary minds 
and bodies to a final great effort. On 
October Ist, for instance, the Stalin 
railway line at Dniepropetrovsk an- 
nounced that it had completed its year’s 
plan of car loadings in nine months, 
partly by repairing locomotives en 
route by the Lunin method, partly by 
cutting delays at stations, saving in 
two months over 100,000 car hours. 

The Baku oil workers and the Do- 
nets coal workers traditionally com- 
pete in such campaigns. ‘The heroic 
restoration work in the Donets basin 
has raised the entire coal output of the 
Soviet Union 45 per cent in Septem- 
ber 1944 over September 1943. The 
Voroshilov area in the Donbas pledges 
to open 38 more mines before the end 
of the year and produce 110 coal trains 
above plan as a victory gift 

On the farms the campaign gives an 
extra push to record making speed for 
threshing and grain deliveries and max- 
imum winter plowing and sowing. For 
the first time in four years autumn 
plowing is in full swing throughout 
the Ukraine. Farming is seriously 
handicapped by a shortage of tractors, 
but when they lack tractors the farm- 
ers use horses; when they lack horses 
they use cows, and when they lack 
cows they harness themselves to the 
plow or dig with spades. 

The Soviet workers and farmers 
are determined that nothing shall now 
prevent the final victory, so bitterly 
bought. Victory is not merely the 
military defeat of Hitler. The final 
victory means weeding out Nazi in- 
fluences everywhere; it means stabil- 
izing friendship along the Soviet bor- 
ders; it means creating conditions for 
a real, long-lasting peace. 


famous war play, "The Front." A performance by a Lithuanian Folk Dance ensemble 


Art For The People 


(Continued from page 11) 

well known Armenian, are represented 
in symphonies and sonatas. This isn’t 
to say that you don’t get Hayden, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and even Gershwin, 
Bliss and Holst this season; but the 
emphasis is on Russian composers and 
Russian music as on Russian literature, 
plays and historical characters. 

The sculptress Mukhina is at work 
on a huge seated figure of Chaikovsky, 
several times life-size. She told me in 
her studio, yesterday, that her prob- 
lem was “to show the Russian inspira- 
tion of Chaikovsky’s music.” She hit 
on the idea of a shepherd boy playing 
a flute, standing behind the master’s 
chair to show, symbolically, that the 
song of the shepherd who is so truly 
Russian, provides the inspiration for 
the master’s work. 

There is a great emphasis, also, on 
the art of the National Republics and 
of Slav artists. Igor Moiseev, leading 
choreographer, puts on an evening of 
dances of the Slav people to the roar- 
ing delight of Moscow audiences. The 
Tretiakov gallery is showing contem- 
porary Armenian art and the Armenian 
painter, Saryan, wins Moscow’s ac- 
claim. The folk songs sung in every 
factory, club, school always include 
those of the Armenian, Kazakh, Uz- 
bek, Georgian and other republics. 

There are 12,000 amateur musical 
groups in Moscow of which 8,000 are 
choirs, singing mainly folk songs. It 
was the choir of a Moscow distillery 
that won the honor of the city’s best 
in an all-Moscow competition. 

Many new amateur groups have 
started in the Urals and further East 
by evacuated musicians, dancers and 
other artists. These are now sending 
their representatives all over the Soviet 
Union. 

We have heard much talk in the 
last few decades of “Art for the 
Masses.” Russia is providing art for 
the masses and the masses are provid- 
ing Russia with art. 
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1.) SIMPLIFIED RUSSIAN 
METHOD 


By D. Bondar 


D. Bondar was late instructor in the 
Manchester (England) School of Com- 
merce. Particularly valuable as a con- 
versational and commercial text book. 
For both classroom and home study. 


$2.50 Postpaid 
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By Mark Sieff 
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3.) A NEW RUSSIAN 
GRAMMAR 


By Anna H. Semeonoff 
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classroom use and heme study. The 
author teaches Russian in a College in 
Edinburgh. 


$2.25 Postpaid 
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RUSSIAN GRAMMAR 


By Anna H. Semeonoff 
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Russian Grammar. Helpful in acquiring 
the language more quickly. 


$1.50 Postpaid 
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5.) FIRST RUSSIAN 
READER 


By Anna H. Semeonoff 


Intended for use at a very early stage 
in the study of the Russian language. 
Most of the stories are taken from Rus- 
sian readers for school children but 
excerpts chosen are not juvenile, 


$1.25 Postpaid 


6.) ELEMENTARY 
RUSSIAN READER 


By George Z. Patrick, Ph.D 


The author is Associate Professor ef 
Russian, University of California. Con- 
tains stories selected from Tolstov, Do- 
stoyevsky and Chekhov, abridged and 
adapted for reading by beginners. 


$1.25 Postpaid 
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7.) ADVANCED RUSSIAN 
READER 


By George Z. Patrick, Ph.D 


Designed for students who have at 
least a year of Russian. The material 
offers a great variety of subjects and 
an extensive vocabulary (about 6,000 
words). 


$1.50 Postpaid 


8.) RUSSIAN TRADE 
AND INDUSTRY 


By V. Olkhovsky, Instructor in Rus- 
sian, City College, New York 


Designed to provide a basis for under- 
standing the workaday world of Russia 
and simultaneously to enrich and de- 
velop the students’ knowledge of mod- 
ern Russian language. 


$1.00 Postpaid 


9.) ROOTS OF THE RUS- 
SIAN LANGUAGE 


By George Z. Patrick, Ph.D 


Includes 350 of the most fruitful roots 
in the Russian language, a mastery of 
which will enable the student to form 
many more derivatives than those given 
here and thus considerably increase his 
vocabulary. 


$1.50 Postpaid 
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10.) RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


By Professor V. K. Muller of the First 
Moscow Institute of Foreign 
Languages 


This dictionary contains 60,000 words 
used in the Russian spoken language, 
science, politics, literature and _ tech- 
nology. Modern orthography is used. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


11.) ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 
DICTIONARY 


By Professor V. K. Muller of the First 
Moscow Institute of Foreign 
Languages 


This dictionary contains 60,000 words 
used in the Russian spoken language, 
science, politics, literature and _ tech- 
nology. Modern orthography is used. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


12.) NEW RUSSIAN- 
ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 
DICTIONARY 


By M. A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


A combined dictionary in the new 
orthography having 35,000 terms in 
each section; an unusually compre- 
hensive guide to the reading, writing 
and speaking of Russian. 


$2.00 Postpaid 
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(Continued from page 9) 


To drive out such elements is to elim- 
inate the enemy’s interference in inter- 
nal affairs, and to release the democratic 
elements within each country capable 
of really expressing the interests of their 
own people. It is true that there are 
communists in the liberated countries. 
Generally, they are in the minority. 
They have generally actively aided in 
the liberation of their respective coun- 
tries. There is no evidence, for exam- 
ple, that in Yugoslavia and in Tito’s 
government, which may include com- 
munists, that they were put there at 
the behest of Moscow. There is evi- 
dence of affirmative instances where 
Marshal Stalin’s Government has def- 
initely aided and supported his allies in 
policies agreed upon, when it has defi- 
nitely been at the expense of the local 
communists. 

It seems to me quite clear that far 
from fostering any policy of revolution 
within the countries of Europe, Soviet 
policy is rather in the direction of dis- 
couraging anything leading to internal 
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“IT MUST NOT WORK AGAIN” 


strife—which could only lead to new 
wars—and of encouraging the greatest 
possible degree of unity and stability, a 
policy with which the men of good will 
in all the United Nations can only be 
in accord. 

A natural desire to see in power in 
all neighboring states governments 
which are not hostile to the Soviet 
Union is certainly as much the preroga- 
tive of Soviet leaders as it is of our gov- 
ernment to do everything in our power 
to encourage friendly democratic gov- 
ernments in Latin America, and to try 
to curb the power of fascist groups 
which never represent the true aspira- 
tions of any people, and which could 
create the breeding place of a new 
world war below the Rio Grande. 

For this reason I believe that all 
schemes to set up any new type of cor- 
don sanitaire or regional fedgrations in 
opposition to the Soviet Union hold a 
deadly danger for the future. Such 
schemes, if actively projected, might 
well bring about a corresponding policy 
on the part of the Soviet Union. If 
theré is so much hostility to the Soviet 
Union as to require a safety zone—a 
cordon sanitaire—against the Soviets, 
it is probable that they, even as we 
under similar conditions, would see that 
such a cordon sanitaire was their cor- 
don sanitaire. In other words, the 
Soviets want independent and strong 
governments as their neighbors. But 
they, as we, would insist, if hostility 
is shown, that at least such govern- 
ments shall not be avowedly and openly 
hostile. All of us here ardently hope 
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that Premier Mikolajczyk may still 
establish a formula which will enable 
his government to work in friendly and 
not hostile atmosphere with his Polish 
compatriots now in charge of Polish 
territory liberated by the Red Army. 

The new comity of nations must be 
organized on a broad world basis. The 
small nations can only hope for real 
independence if such firm agreement ex- 
ists among the great powers, and chief- 
ly America, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union, that there will be no 
question of using the small powers as 
pawns in any renewed game of power 
politics. 

It is this great aim that President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Premier Stalin are united in their 
will to achieve. I confidently believe 
that President Roosevelt will receive 
the people’s mandate in November to 
continue this great work so nobly be- 
gun. Our people will not dispense 
with the administration of the great- 
est expert on foreign policy in our 
country at this time. 

Our two countries have much to give 
each other. ‘The Soviets need the help 
of American technique and industry in 
the great reconstruction problems that 
face them. We need the vast market 
represented by their country for the 
continued functioning of our great war 
plant, converted to peacetime needs. 
Above and before all else, we need 
each other’s friendship and confidence 
to maintain the peace. 

The acceptance of the full coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union without 
which there will be no place and secu- 
rity for many generations, involves no 
endorsement of their way of life. I 
cherish above all our American institu- 
tions and the religion of my fathers. 
But the Soviets are entitled to the 
working out of their problems with- 
out interference from us. That is their 
business. There are abundant reasons 
for friendship. That can exist only, 
however, if there is mutual respect and 
confidence on both sides. But the per- 
manent reason for that friendship, 
based on mutual respect and confidence 
above all else, is that, without it, there 
can be no reasonable hope of peace 
even for the foreseeable future. In a 
particular sense, the fate of the world 
will depend upon continued American- 
Soviet cooperation and the justified con- 
fidence which each extends to the 
other. , 

What a magnificent challenge to the 
best and highest in the purposes and 
aspirations of our two great peoples! 
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